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IN THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF. 

A white-hair’d man, a wrinkled dame,and down the 
hill they go, 

Still heart with heart, and hand with hand. Though 
Winter's kindly snow 

Hath frosted brow, some sunshine yet may gild their 
mellow years, 

Some joys be left, some griefs make flow the well of 
hidden tears, 


She loved him, may be, net so well, when they were 
youth and maid; 

More tenderly the ivy clings around the trunk de 
cayed; 

Though seared may be the loving heart and weak fhe 
once firm will, 

Sweet scent of roses dead and gone hangs o’er the ruin 
still. 


O picture fair—God grant not rare! All honor to 
the twain, 

Who safe,jn harbor rest, and fight life’s battles o’er 
again; 

Who wish no single page unwrit, since joys and sor- 
rows here, 

Shared and divided, de but make the sharer doubly 
dear. 


Yes, honor be to silvered heads! for on an aged 
brow 

There rests a crown more fair than those to which 
earth’s courtiers bow : 

The crown of battle fouglit and won, the palm ofearn- 
est strife, 

The calm pure smile of hope serene that waits 2 bet- 
ter life! 
- —— ——_—— 

FIKING THE DAY. 

Says Patrick O’Brien te Kathleen Mulreddin, 

“‘Now why won’t you be fixin’ the day of our wed- 
din’?”’ 

Says Kathleen, ‘‘Why Pat, what a hurry you’rein! 

Can’t you wait till the summer comes round to be- 
gin?” 

“Oh, no, Kathleen,’ says Pat; ‘in all sinse and all 
raison, 

The winter's the properest marryin’ saison ; 

For to comfort one’s self from the frost and the rain, 

There’s nothin’ like weddin’ in winter, ’tis plain.” 

KATHLEEN. 

If it’s only protection you want from the cowld, 

There’s a country they call the Equator, I’m tould, 

That for single young men is kept hot through the 
year— 

Where’s the use of your marryin’? be off wid you 


there! 
PATRICK. 


But there’s also a spot not so frequently warmed, 

Set aside for old maids, called the Pole, I’m inform- 
ed; 

Where some mornin’ if still she can’t make up her 
mind, 

A misfortune colleen called Kathleen you'll find. 

KATHLEEN, 

Is it threat’nin’ you are that /’// die an ould maid, 

Who refused for your sake Mr. Laurence McQuaide? 

Thin’ I think I'll forgive him—for this I'll be bound, 

That he'd wait like a lamb till the summer came 


round, 
PATRICK. 


Now, it’s thinkin’ I am that this same Mr. Larry 

Is what makes you so slow in agreeing to marry. 
KATHLEEN, 

And your wish to be settled with me in such haste 

Doesn’t prove that you're jealous of him in the laste! 


PATRICK. 
Well, we'll not say that Kathleen will die an ould 
maid: 
KATHLEEN. 
And we'll bother no more about Larry McQuaide. 
PATRICK. 
But Kathleen, mavrone, shure then, weddin’s in 
spring, 


When the Long Fast is out, are as common a thing 

As the turf on the rick, or stones on a wall; 

Why, you might just as well not be married at all. 

But a weddin’, consider, at this side of Lent, 

Would be thought such a far more surprisin’ evint; 

So delightful to all at this dull time of year— 

Now, say “yes” for the sake of the neighbors, my 
dear; 

KATHLEEN, 

No, Patrick, we'll wed when the woods and the grass 

Wave a welcome of purtiest green as we pass 

Through the sweet cowslip meadow, and up by the 
mill, 

To the chapel itself on the side of the hill: 

When the thorn that’s now sighing a widow’s la- 
mint, 

In a bridesmaid’s costume ’!] be smilin’ contint; 

Whilst the thrush and the black-bird pipe ‘Haste to 
the weddin’ 

Of Patrick O’Brien and Kathleen Mulreddin,” 

PATRICK, 
Will you really promise that, Kathleen, you rogue? 
KATHLEEN, 

Whisper, Patrick, the contract I'll seal with—a pogue. 

[ Kisses him.] 





UNRIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


And the Iowa women are indignant, they 
tell us! Wherefore, Jet us ask in the spirit of 
love, as the immortal Chadband said? Be- 
cause some of the members of the State Leg- 
islature called them naughty names, and, in 
the heat of debate, forgot gallantry and hypoc- 
risy? Because by their votes, more signifi- 
cant even than words, proclaimed to the world 
their endorsement of the oriental idea. “For 
at no time is a woman fit to be trusted with 
liberty”? Rather be thankful, even at this 
late day, for any crisis that forces from the 
lips of men, their true estimate of woman’s 
worth and worthlessness, 

I know it is coming down at a fearful rate 
from one’s high estate of angelhood, to be 
called “a violent partisan”—it is an unexpect- 
ed tumble from the lofty heights of moral su- 
periority, to be taunted with ‘frailty and friv- 
oleusness” ; one stands dumbfounded at the 
announcement that “innate goodness and 
purity’”’ will vanish like dew if brought into 
contact with politics and politicians; but bet- 
ter that all these changes should come ever 
the spirit of our dreams, than to go on forever, 
not knowing that we are as frail as porcelain, 
as helpless as babes, and useless as Warner’s 
‘*pusley.” 

“Chivalric courtesy,” like charity, has coy- 
ered a multitude of sins, lo! these many years; 
but its mission on earth is ended. The Mas- 
sachusetts and Iowa Legislatures have re- 
vealed it in its true colors, and we learn what 
manner of thing it is, and how much it is 
worth when women test it. So long as wo- 
men believed and delighted in the “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal,’’ why, the brass 
never tired of sounding, nor the cymbal of 
tinkling; but the moment they doubted its be- 
ing the true music of the spheres, the insulted 
players said “You shail have it, for your ears 
are attuned to its harmonies,”’ 

“Well, perhaps they were in the beginning, 
but years of cultivation have prepared those 


learned all of your tunes, easy to learn, and we 
demand opportunity to try our skill. We may 
be trusted to try the National Air,—we are 
somewhat tired of singing, “Am I not fondly 
thine own,” agood song in its place, but after 
six thousand years’ harping on that one 
string, one cannot heip losing enthusiasm 
over it. Try it a few centuries for yourself, 
and see if it does not grow tame. 

Woman drudges the world over teach us 
that men do not believe in their heart of 
hearts that woman is too delicate, too good, 
for the roughest and most menial toil. Moth- 
ers with babes on their hearts and under 
their hearts, working early and late, in July 
heat and in storm, show us that men do not 
believe motherhood should consecrate a wo- 
man, and lift her above the harrassing cares 
and labors of life. Notwithstanding the poe- 
try clinging to maternity, the prosy fact re- 
mains, that more children are born of igno- 
rant and ill-conditioned mothers, than of 
those who are sheltered and sustained. If, as 
so many men assert, they have an ingrained 
tenderness for woman, an instinctive desire 
to shield her from the harsh discipline of 
life, it is very strange that such a noble im- 
pulse should be so selfish in its manifestation 
—that my wife should be thought to include 
all women! Mr. Bergh’s humanity is wider 
and deeper. The slowest, ugliest and most de- 
praved animal, if abused, appeals to his sym- 
pathies, and he aids it. If he should confine 
his watchful care to his own stable, and pom- 
pously announce himself the friend and pro- 
tector of the horse, because he kept his own 
steeds sleek, we should have little faith in his 
pretension. The starving, over-driven animal 
at his gate would rebuke his selfishness, and 
confound his egotism. a 
A man cannot be a philanthropist, whose 
love is not universal—whose heart does not 





take in the least of these, my sisters. 


ears for better music, gentlemen—we have | 


Only a few men voluntarily contribute to 

building homes for working girls and women 

—few who give willingly to the support of poor 

women, because they are women and there- 

fore entitled to support. Each for himself or 

herself, and “the devil take the hindmost,”’ is 

the practice of those thecrists who cry loud- 

est against self-supporting women. When 

the question arises, ‘Who shall carry the dirt 

out,’’ we find that women are included among 

laborers ; and she lifts, and digs, and soils her 

hands, and tears her clothes, as if she were 

made of common clay. It is fine to be called 

porcelain from platform and pulpit, too love- 

ly and frail for every-day use; but those utter- 

ances are shams, and the average woman 

lives and works as if she were iron. 

The Presbytery of Brooklyn unmasks an- 
other feature. Much sentimental twaddle we 
have heard concerning woman’s religious na- 
ture—there is no end to the compliments she 
receives for being constant in attendance upon 
church and prayer-meeting. Indeed, she is 
sometimes called the great moral power in 
the world; and ministers, in moments of ex- 
altation, have almost canonized her because 
she was last at the cross and first at the sepul- 
cher, &c. Now, how much of all this talk is 
genuine? If the church believed one-half of 
what it says in regard to woman’s power in 
the church, it would not say to her, “In relig- 
ious matters, it is our good will and pleasure 
that you should not teach in public.’ ‘We 
cannot think the Lord means anything when 
he gives you learning, desire, and opportunity 
to preach or pray in public; and beside, we 
have no authority for permitting you to do so. 
We wish you to let your light shine, but we 
propose to put that light where we please and 
regulate its rays. Neither the Lord nor the 
woman has need of concerning themselves 
about it. The presbytery is abundantly able 
to control the soul of a woman, and set 
bounds to its aspirations.” 

Be as charitable as one can, what else does 
the action of the Presbytery mean? The 
more persistent women are in their demand 
for freedom from man’s restraint, the more 
they learn that it is his determined will that 
she shall learn of her husband at home, All 
his sweet flatteries are found to be wanting 
when weighed in the balance. He does not 
believe what he says about her angelic nature, 
her tremendous moral power, her almost di- 
vine persuasiveness. No danger can be ap- 
prehended from the fullest exercise of such 
heavenly attributes, if one is only lucky enough 
te possess them. The trouble is, men know 
women are human like themselves, as the 
present agitation shows. The crisis is intro- 
dacing the sexes to each other, and [ am not 
sure that further acquaintance is either profit- 
able or desirable. From what some of the 
Iowa and Massachusetts Legislators said, the 
women of either State will not be likely to die 
of vanity, however fatal the female disease 
may be in other localities. But be not indig- 
nant, dearly beloved, for have you and I not 
repeated often and often: 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To sce oursels as ithers see us!” 

Our wish is gratified; if we are not blind as 
bats, we can see ourselves as men see us, 
Henceforth and forever, let us rightly inter- 
pret the profound bow, the obsequious atten- 
tions, the profuse offers of protection, the 
thousand and one flatteries of men. 

These hieroglyphics mean, “Come not up 
higher darling, for it is easier patronizing you 
while you stand a few feet lower down.” 

Mik1AM M, CoLe. 





USE AND WASTE, 


BY CELIA BURLEIGH, 


A Quaint Welsh poet sings of the folly of 
“Selling one’s honey to buy summat sweet,” 
and the individual’s standard of values often 
affords a curiously exact measure of his own 
value. Economy, like truth, is relative, and 
what is thrift to one is waste to another. 
There is a saving that impoverishes and a 
predigality that makesrich. Worldly wisdom, 
beholding the woman pour the precious oint- 
ment on the head of the Master, exclaimed, 
“To what purpose is this waste?’ Heavenly 
wisdom beholding the same act, said, ‘Why 
trouble ye the woman? She has wrought a 
good work.” Worldly wisdom sighed regret- 
fully over the “three hundred pence” for 
which the ointment might have been sold. 
Heavenly wisdom saw that in that act the 
noblest qualities of a woman’s heart had been 
invested at compound interest for the benefit 
of mankind—that the precious ointment was 
already transmuted into something more 
precious than itself, into tenderest sympathy, 
self-sacrifice, the love that longed to give all 
for another. And that woman of Judea stands 
as the representative of universal womanhood. 
Less regardful of material values than man, 
» 





with a keener appreciation of beauty, quicker 
sensibilities and a more absolute self-surrender 
she has always been ready to lavish her means, 
her time, herself, upon the objects of her 
heart’s desire, while “To what purpose is this 
waste?” has been the constantly repeated 
question of her male companions, a question | 
not unfrequently emphasized by severe strict- 

ures on her extravagance, 

Deep down in the hearts of most men is a 

settled conviction that women have no idea of 

the value of money, that it is unsafe to trust 

them with it, and that even when they have 

themselves earned it, they should lose no time 

in putting it for safe keeping in the hands of 
some man. But what is the verdict of facts 

in regard to the expenditure of men and wo- 

men? Are men as a rule so much more ju- 

dicious in the use of money than women? Is 
our Government administered so economically 

as to put the extravagance of women to the 
blush? Are our prisons and public institutions 
models of thrifty housekeeping? Is the rec- 
ord of our municipal governments one that 
reflects credit upon those who alone are re- 
sponsible for it? 

A woman of fashion spends money lavishly ; 
so does her husband. She takes a pride in 
her expensively furnished house, handsome 
equipage and elegant wardrobe. He takes no 
less pride in his club, in his fine horses, and 
his choice brands of wine and cigars. Dear to 
the feminine heart are exquisite table linen, 
silver ware, cut glass,and Sevres china; dear 
to the masculine heart are good dinners, sav- 
ory viands, the first shad of the season, and 
vegetables regardless of cost. Women are no 
more lavish, no more unwise in their use of 
money than are men—an impartial investiga- 
tion would probably show them to be less so— 
but they use money differently, they have a 
different standard of values, and what they re- 
gard as necessary expenditure is, in the esti- 
mation of the opposite sex, reckless extrava- 
gance. 

No doubt one of the crying sins of the times 
is waste of wealth, lavish expenditure for no 
higher object than love of display,a sin in 
which men and women are about equally in- 
volved. Use is one thing, waste is another. 
Utility ought to be the end of expenditure, but 
we must not forget that there are manifold 


this work to do; let us leave them in freedom 
to do it in their own way and by their own 
instrumentalities, assured that they are no less 
God’s ministers than the prophets and reform- 
ers. The soul that is taught to take delight 
in the buds and flowers of Spring, in the 
beauty of, nature, in the refined and peaceful 
atmosphere of a well-ordered home, is sur- 
rounded by heavenly influences, and walks. 
the world attended by a body-guard of angels 
The money that is spent to this end is well 
spent; the workers who accomplish these re- 
sults are God’s workers. They are a part of 
his providence. They leave the world better 
for their having been in it. They “have God’s 
license to be missed.’’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


George Sand’s seventy-five volumes have 
brought her more than $10,000 each, and she 
has derived $80,000 from her plays. 


A gentleman in Baltimore had been ap- 
pointed to a third-class clerkship at $1,600 
salary, but failed to pass the examination. 
His wife applied for it, more successful than 
he, received the appointment, and performed 
the duties required. 


Mr. Mori, the Japanese minister resident, 
has determined to have the five Japanese 
girls placed under his charge educated by the 
Kindergarten system. He has engaged a 
house for their residence, and they will be in-. 
structed under the supervision of Miss Lor jng- 
of this city. 


A female Smith, or rather a count’ sspart: of” 
that prophet, has arisen in the * west, She- 
preaches the doctrine of a pir ality of hus- 
bands, and shows stones car 44 with hiero- 
glyphics, which she swears — came direct from 
heaven, and which entit’ 4 a woman to an in- 
definite number of hus" oands. As yet the num- 
ber of these latest- ay saints is small, and: the 


only habitation 0° | sy.ei, prophetess is an old) 
army tent. 


Grace 
writes ? 
wife « 


" greenwood, from San Francisco 
#& account of a call she made on the 
‘ uf the rebel, General Cosby, who is now 
liv" agatChico. She found hera brave, cheery 





utilities. Men spend money freely to secure 
tion, or to please their appetites: women 


tastes. 
of their wines; women give receptions and 
display their toilets. 

Leaving fashionable life, and looking through 


penditure. 


tastes; the man would secure his personal 
comfort, have what he wants, let it cost what 
it may, make shrewd bargains and add to his 
substance. She would like a new parlor car- 
pet, he thinks the old one looks well enough; 
she wants John to goto college, he thinks 
John had better learn to manage the farm; 
she says Mary Jane wants to take music les- 
sons, he says he can’t afford it, but the next 
time he is in town, remembering that Mary 
Jane cried over her disappointment, brings her 
home a silk dress and a gold watch. Probably 
there will always be just about this difference, 
but I would suggest to those men who are al- 
ways ready to exclaim, “To what purpose is 
this waste?” that it is after all the woman’s 
expenditure that makes the home; that 
adds a picture here, a statuette there, and 
fits an easy chair into that pleasant cor- 
ner; that fills the south windows with plants, 
so keeping a bit of summer in the house all 
through the winter, and trains the honey- 
suckle over the porch. Itis she who fills every 
room with tokens of her presence, creating an 
atmosphere subtle as the odor of violets, and 
yet without which the home is not. True, 
her life is made up of fragments; she gives 
her attention to numberless details, each one 
of which seems of little worth, but the result 
is warmth, comfort, symmetry, a genial at- 
mosphere, means of growth—in one word, 
home. 

The justification of expenditure is benefi- 
cent results, and instead of counting coppers, 
we should see what is achieved. The expen- 
diture that tends to put a higher pleasure in 
the place of a lower, to refine the tastes, to 
quicken the sensibilities, to deepen the affec- 
tions, leads to nobler living and is worthy ex- 
penditure. To get aman on in the world is 
well, but to teach him to enjoy the best things, 
to open his eyes tothe beauty of God’s world 
and put him in conscious communication with 
the heavens, is incomparably better. To se- 
cure this result is to achieve that for which 
the world was created and life is. 





their personal comfort, to satisfy their am',j- 


spend it for those they love, or to gratify their 
Men give elaborate dinners and boast 


one class after another in society, we find be- 
tween the men and women in each class the 
same ‘relative difference in their ideas of ex- 
The woman would embellish her 
home, give to those she loves, gratify her 


‘snergetic young wife and mother, full of fresh- 
ness, enthusiasm, and originality. It was ac- 
tually by joining in with her children’s play 
one day last winter that she discovered her 
very decided talent for sculpture. The little 
ones were manufacturing the immemorial 
mud-pie. She took up a lump of adobe, and 
fashioned not a pie, but a pretty little head. 
The finer touches of her play-work were done 
with a hair-pin. Finding the adobe not very 
pliable, and having no other sort of clay to 
work with—not knowing anything of the first 
processes of culture—she next cut an ideal head 
from a large piece of chalk, chiefly with a pair 
of scissors. Next she purchased a block of 
marble, and, like a female Buonarotti, grappled 
at once with the stone. Without a word of in- 
struction, with no model of drawing, with no 
proper sculptor’s implements, she has already 
chiselled a small ideal figure, graceful and beau- 
tiful—“Mignon” she calls it—and an admira- 
ble portrait bust. 


A “Woman Medical Student,” who is on the 
eve of leaving Boston to pursue her clinical 
studies elsewhere, communicates with the 
Herald respecting her views and feelings, and 
in a vein calculated to make some of our fa- 
vored citizens not altogether satisfied or happy. 
She says: “During the past fortnight I have 
waited, expecting every day to hear the reply 
of the trustees of the hospitals here to the 
question of allowing us access to the women’s 
wards, which was left to their decision last 
spring; but no decision comes from them. I 
should think common civility required them 
to say something.” And then she goes on to 
say that from her window she sees “‘whirl- 
winds of Harvard medical students rushing 
in and out of the hospitals, receiving all the 
advantages there for which we women stu- 
dents have vainly pleaded.” She follows up 
her statement with this appeal: “Gentle- 
men of Boston, go out some morning, and take 
a look at these young Harvard students, and 
see if you think they propose to become such 
men as you wish to have at the bedside of 
your wives and daughters during all the sick- 
nesses they may be called to pass through ?” 








IN THE MORNING. 
How pleasant in the morning ’tis, 
When vanished is the early dew, 
When earth seems filled with happiness, 
To walk abroad, and nature view. 
How sweet is it the birds to hear, 
Perched here and there among the trees, 
Whose songs so grateful to the ear, 
Come borne to us upon the breeze; 
To see the Boys in handsome “CLoruEs,”” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Reminding us of GeorGE FrenNo’s, 





There are those to whom God has giyen 


Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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“THE DIVINE LAW CONCERNING MARBI- 
AGE.” 


By Rev. William A. McCorcle, D. D., Pastor of 
third Presbyterian Church, Boston. 

The subject discussed in this discourse is 
notone that will be likely to interest the most 
enlightened of our population, and we are 
heartily glad of it, when we consider the fact, 
that but one-half of humanity is represented, 
and that the male side. 

No woman could read through with pa- 
tience any such unphilosophical deduction 
without a refutation, or, at least a protest, 
for she feels so belittled by it, so lost and 
sunk in the shadow of this man almiyhtiness, 
that she must raise up her voice and denounce 
the whole view as a libel, gross and untrue, 
upon the sex. 

Every woman must feel from the God with- 
in her (which is more to be relied on than the 
God without her), that she was certainly 
meant for more than to fill up, and complete 
man’s existence. 

The writer may speak for man, but never 
for a moment, for women—all women are 
dishonored by the thought, and no argument 
can be true where we have supremacy on the 
one hand, and servility on the other. As for 
instance, in the following: “Our business is 
not so much to philosophize as to unfold the 
divine law upon the subject. And what do 
we find there? A clear and full confirmation 
of what we infer from the organization of the 
two. Adam is created and endowed with his 
sovereignty over inferior creation, and then 
Eve is brought upon the scene as a helpmeet 
for him. Her’s is not a servile position, nor 
is there the slightest intimation that it was 
any less honorable or important than man’s. 
She was one with Adam, and was a part of all 
he did. But yet there is no escaping from 
the fact that man was set in the position of 
lord of creation, and woman’s place, as as- 
signed by her Maker, was that of a helpmeet 
for man.’’ 

Mr. McCorcles purpose is to show that mar- 
riage is a divine] institution; and, so we be- 
lieve, not because any one has told us so, for 
this would be an assumption without proof, 
but because it is inscribed on the indelible 
records of our interior consciousness—a record 
of such creative efficiency that no hand may 
dispossess, and no art remove. 

Here, we stand firm, and need no man’s au- 
thority or limitations, well content to rise or 
fall by the assigned decree of our own woman- 
ly instincts and judgments. 

In summing up, the author promises much 
—talks of “‘harmony of spirit” in the marri- 
age relation. As if there could be such a 
thing with such a view of marriage as he en- 
tertains! 

On the one side, a strong, magnificent, 
healtby, active, god-seeking soul almost com- 
plete were it not for the slightest gap that is 
to be filled by its womanly complement; and, 
on the other—a weak, gentle form of com- 
pliance with soul reduced to a virtual nonen- 
tity, having no real existence separate from its 
Adam, and of no consequence when dissoci- 
ated. 

This substantially is the author’s ideal mar- 
riage—a state that is to purify the world and 
cleanse it of iniquity. 

The world bas tried this view, and is still 
experimenting with it. It is an old fable full 
of blunders and inconsistencies. 

We cannot pronounce it good for the pres- 
ent, when it has failed in the past. We want 
a truer, a nobler, and a better law—a law 
uniting the past the present and the future— 
no one-sided law—no sacrificing one side of 
humanity at the expense of the other, but, a 
grandly saving law that shall meet the needs 
of all, harmonizing, moulding, and completing 
the divine unities centred in each manly and 
womanly soul. H. CLisBy. 





MARGARET SPAULDING. 


l have been much interested in Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh’s articles,’ “People worth knowing,’’ 
which I think are not only interesting but 
profitable—as patterns for worthy emulation, 
and as affording sympathy and encourage- 
ment on the upward and onward struggle 
toward the better life. There is many a hero, 
and heroine, and martyr, in the lowly walks 
of life, even in the high-ways and by-ways. I | 
have in mind a woman—a neighbor and | 
friend, whom, I might well say, I’ve ‘‘sum- 
mered and wintered,” and proved one of the 
“excellent of the earth.” She has passed 
away to the beautiful land beyond, and has 
left a rich legacy—the memory of a life of 
rectitude. A long sickness, cheerfully and 
patiently borne, and a peaceful and triumph- 
ant death. 

I have seen her as she stood by her hus- 
band’s side, a comforter and helpmeet, bear- 
ing a full equal part—though often a weary 
and discouraging one—in life’s struggles. I 
have seen her calm and well-balanced, and 
most efficient, without apparent weariness, 
watching the long night through by the couch 
of her sick husband. And when she had laid 
him away—her friend and lover, the father of 
her five small chiidren—I have seen her, with 
wonderful fortitude, take up the burden of 
life, and without a faltering step, pass on, un- 
checked, unhindered, leading her littie band 
of immortals. Many years she struggled 


along, directing indoors and out, until her 
son was able to take charge outside, with 
counsel which she was always competent to 
give. He had full confidence in her judg- 
ment—the perfect sympathy between mother 
and children was most beautiful to see. 

But I suppose her afflictions, and bereave- 
ments, and prosperities,—which last are some- 
times more trying to character than adversi- 
ties,—were not enough for her purification, 
for trial and affliction pressed most surely 
and sorely upon her. For some years after 
her husband’s death her family enjoyed 
health, and she was herself full of health and 
vigor. But by-and-by consumption, that most 
unrelenting and fatal disease, crept into the 
hitherto charmed circle, and a daughter fell a 
victim. Here again, were the estimable, the 
wonderful traits of this remarkable woman 
brought out. The perseverence, patience, ten- 
derness, and cheerfulness, and endurance 
were purely womaniy; for no man (I have 
aa exalted opinion of men) could compete 
with this faithful mother. She watched 
night and day for months, soothing, com- 
forting, and relieving her poor sick child, till 
t was allover. Then the greater trial must 
needs come swift upon this terrible stroke to 
her,—even the giving up of her own life. 
And not alone did she tread the weary way— 
if so, the less the trial—but another daughter 
was swept into the destructive maelstrom; 
and together, through one long summer, they 
struggled against this enemy of our climate, 
knowing that release could come only through 
death. 

Ihardly know how a greater trial could 
come upon a woman’s fortitude and Chris- 
tian faith. And yet she was as a shining 
light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. At length the perfect day came, 
With its full fruition of peace, and rest, and 
joy. For a year and a half this woman was 
confined to her bed. I saw her often, and al- 
ways found her with that same look of cheer- 
ful patience aud resignation, which is so beau- 
tiful to read about in books, but which is 
more rare in real life. The influence fell 
upon our hearts like a sacred psalm. 

She often conversed in the most cheerful 
manner upon the spirit-land where she would 
soon meet her lover gone before. She talked 
familiarly with ber family in regard to her 
death, and what must follow. She planned 
with her son for his future, months before she 
died. And now who can tell the good influ- 
ences that flow into the son’s life daily, 
through that excellent mother? Time can- 
not efface the principles and precepts so faith- 
fully instilled, which are to him like “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.’ Take courage, 
mothers! But I cannot tell you how peace- 
fully she died; the same calm cheerful look, 
the same undisturbed confidence, shone like a 
radiance in the hour when death stood close 
by, beckoning. 

Quiet and calm, and perfectly sensible all 
the last night of her stay here, intelligently 
watching the sure approach of the final mo- 
ment,—noticing even her own failing pulse,— 
apparently the most self-poised of all around. 
And in full faith of a better life beyond, and 
in full consciousness that the time had come, 
she passed up the shining way, leaving upon 
us the feeling that the veil is very thin that 
separates her from us, F. M. K. 

DUMMERSTON, May 20, 1872. 
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THE TYRANNY OF FASHION---No. 2. 


BY MRS, MARY WILLIAMS SANFORD. 





It is to sewing girls, and those who work at 
home, and to married women of moderate cir- 
cumstances that I now address myself. The 
poor needle women who sew for their bread 
must be helped to a better condition by 
philanthropists; but I speak to those who, if 
they choose, can help themselves. 

To you, young women who deprive your- 
selves of the intellectual food so lavishly laid 
before you; so ntterly do you ignore all read- 
ing that I fear you will pass by even this small 
crumb; you who most need it, will never read 
it,—you who deprive yourselves of the sweet, 
fresh summer air, of the quiet rest of twilight, 
and the refreshing repose of night’s restorer, 
to youl appeal. “In sleep, God is re-creating 
us,’ says Dr. Holland. Where are you going 
O weary woman! you who take not this di- 
vine recreation? Moderation insures cuntin- 
uance. Then be moderate—work, sew, knit 
and read; but in all things, be moderate. Do 
not hunt up needs and multiply desires. It 
takes a good share of a woman’s time now, to 
make up necessary clothing well and plainly, 
without unnecessary adorning. Take no su- 
perfluous stitches, my friend, if you have to 
take time from rest, exercise, or reading, in 
order to do it. 

One young woman said to me, “I have 
spent almost all of the last six weeks making 
these two dresses, and now the season for 
them is past, and next year, they will be old 
in style, and almost useless. Isn’t one’s sew- 
ing the burden of existence? “Not to me,’ I 
replied. ‘I have little todo. I always wear 
what I had the year before. I should feel dis- 
couraged indeed if when making a dress I 
thought it would serve me but a season. 
‘“‘But,’’ she added “‘you do not seem to mind 





it. I heard a neighbor remark, that she had 


seen you in that brom poplin of yours every 
one of the nine yearsyou have been in our 
town.” “Yes,” I answered, “‘poplin wears a 
long time you know, md if we all live, she will 
see me in it nine yars hence; for it is as 
good now as in its fir year. I have had the 
use and the pleasure f my nine years, You 
have spent yours in naking up and making 
over; and what have your dresses done for 
you? made you happy?” “Oh! no, I am too 
tired to be happy whim I am in them; but I 
suppose others admire them, aud, if you want 
to be received in good society, you must con- 
form to its requiremests.” “Somewhat,” Ian- 
swered, “but I would rather not be received, 
than sacrifice health and ease to the reception. 
Let a few independeit women of culture and 
rank show they are not dependent for recog- 
nition upon what they wear, and they would 
inculcate good sense in those who imitate 
them, and who would henceforth bless them 
for their example.” I recently heard of a 
dress made last summer, at the modiste’s, 
which took eight girls four days to make, and 
close work at that, and in God’s glorious sum- 
mer time too. Had the wearer been guilty of 
subjecting those seamstresses to this drudgery, 
she would deserve incarceration in the Tombs; 
but the sin is so second-handed. There is the 
come-between, in making men’s garments, who 
gets the profit from the multiplied labor of 
many workers, and each contributor to error 
seeks to lay the blame elsewhere. Few ask, 
“Lord is it1?’’ More are ready to say, “Thou 
art the one!” 

Let those who are advising some women to 
go home and sweep the house look into a few 
houses and see who are spending time un- 
profitably. But do not try to reform the re- 
formers. This is not the blind leading the 
blind; but the blind to lead those who can 
see. 

Another error in regard to dress is the fool- 
ish notion, that one must not appear in the 
same garment over a stated number of times. 
If a party-dress is considered, the owner thinks 
after the third or fourth wearing it must be 
thrown aside, if she is to present herself in the 
same society. If worn at entertainments in 
different towns and in the presence of a differ- 
ent company then, only any number of times 
is consistent, until the dress is outré. Many a 
lady would willingly present themselves in the 
same moire or gros grain in every town from 
Paris to Pekin, and then from Patagonia to 
Peshtigo, so long as she met new people, and 
no one knew the fact. So one sees at once 
that the beauty, suitability, or value of the 
garment, is not the point on which its accept- 
ance rests; but a vanity that must be gratified 
by fresh display. It must either be new clothes 
or new people. It might be a question whether 
it be not cheaper to travel continually with 
few changes of outward apparel, than to re- 
main a steady inhabitant of a gay city, and par- 
ade “‘new clothes.” The traveling would be 
more productive of good, by bringing knowl- 
edge and other desirable acquisitions, and less 
expensive. A walking dress may be worn a 
whole season. 

At a fashionable watering place, for four 





consecutive summers, I met several families, 
who appeared yearly in “all new clothes.” 
We never saw the least vestige of a dress that 
had accompanied and arrayed them the year 
preceding. Elegant silks, Mauve reps with | 





sé, although nearly as good as new. This ex- 
travagance applies not to one garment, or 
suit, butto many. The whole trousseau must 
be changed. Not one dress is cast aside each 
season, but ten or twenty as the owner’s con- 
dition permits, and sometimes when her 
means or her husband’s purse scarcely sup- 
port the exhaustion. There are morning- 
dresses, dinner-dresses, evening-dresses, walk- 
ing-dresses, carriage-dresses, calling-dresses, 
reception-dresses, and bathing-dresses, all to 
be discarded for new. Why not increase the 
ridiculous vocabulary, and have oyster-dresses 
and mutton-dresses? How can a fashionable 
woman eat sardines in the same suit as she 
sips her sheep soup ? 

Her cast-off clothing is not the warm dura- 
ble kind that can serve the poor. Are you 
conscious, vain woman, of the good you might 
| do with the price of a single suit of clothes? 

some of which have not been worn as many 
| hours as the seamstress spent in making them. 
When Sydney Smith said he had eaten eyv- 
| ery year many wagon-loads of food more than 
| he needed, he acknowledged he had been guilty 
| of starving many to death; for had the ex- 

cess been given to the hungry it would have 
| saved them from death. Aud your excess, O 

woman, if spent on warm plain garments, 

would clothe hundreds of cold children, and 

warm many shivering forms and the freezing 
' feet of suffering, weary women. 

Do you never think of the poor widow of 
whom Stoddard writes. 

“No fire to-night, my child,” she said, 

“And they lie warmer who are dead, 

But darling do not sorrow.” 
The patient widow stitched away, 


Her pallid darling shivering lay, 
And prayed for coal to-morrow. 











Why does not the gay woman tire of her 


eyes, her skin and herfeatures? She must al- 
ways present herself in these, and if guided by 
the true motive, she will think her dress fit to 
array her until it shows some signs of wear. 
Is the daisy less beautiful, for presenting itself 
in the style of last year? 

Are your eyes weary of the simple clover- 
leaf and lily blade in their inevitable green? 
Do you not say the same things to the same 
people sometimes for lack of new ideas? 
Would it not be as well to reclothe and re- 
furnish the mind with new facts and new lit- 
erature? Many young ladies start for Sara- 
toga with more in their trunks than in their 
heads, by what it has measured either by ex- 
pense or appreciable estimation. Many wo- 
men take more dollars’ worth in one trunk 
on one journey, than has been spent in all 
their education! I trust the time has come 
when beaux cease to choose their wives by 
panniers and plumage. I do not ask women 
to do as our grandmothers did, wear home- 
spun clothes, and do their own spinning. 
Minds more active than their own have in- 
vented means of lifting them up from severe 
labor; but it does not help them, for they 
make the labor greater in another direction. 
Take advantage of the improvements by mak- 
ing custom such as will require less sewing. 
Now it takes more time and expense than if 
they had to make their garments from raw 
wool, and the progress of the age is lost. 





HAPPY OLD AGE. 


Nothing is more charming than a happy 
old age. Let me tell the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL how a lady in her eighty- 
first year enjoys life, and makes the most of 
it. She thus writes to a valued correspond- 
ént, who moves in the same circle: 

..+ “When dating this letter, a feeling 
of surprise came over me_ that I should 
write 1872; but so it is, and no doubt right, 
else it had not been so. A youthful cor- 
respondent says in a letter to me; ‘I do not 
desire old age, attended as it mostly is with 
so many infirmities.’ Well there are two 
sides to that subject, it has its pains and 
penalties, and among them the grief of seeing 
most of our early friends taken to the grave— 
of our circle, few, indeed are left; but there 
is a per contra; particularly, if we are favored 
with tolerable health, The busy cares of life 
no longer assail us. We can indulge our liter- 
ary propensities, if we have them, and with 
those who have them not, I deeply sympathize, 
especially when age deadens other sources of 
enjoyment. In short, I look upon a serene old 
age as a foretaste of the Grand Forever. A 
friend said in a letter to me, since her visit in 
the fall: ‘You have lived for others, and oth- 
ers now live for you.’ T—— expects, if we are 
all in usual health, to be with you next week. 
He will probably be the bearer of this (three 
letters in all}. I do not put off writing till the 
‘eleventh hour’ for we never know what a day 
may bring forth. To me this is a manifest 
truth; for I often retire for the night, as well 
as usual, and in the morning, find my eyes un- 
fit for service—at least with my pen. It is 
but afew years since ''—— took thirteen let- 
ters with him when he went on this mission. 
Several of the recipients have since ‘gone on 
that journey we all must go.’ I did not think 
when T—— and I[ wrote a letter jointly, to 


elaborate velvet trimmings, were cast aside, or | Ann Preston, a few weeks ago, that she would 
sold for a trifle to the pawnbroker, and were | be so soon added to the number of these. She 
replaced by others equally beautiful andequal- | must have been ill when that letter was re- 
ly expensive, worn in the crowd, for criticism | ceived. I like the notice of her in the Friend’s 
and admiration, and then discarded as pas- | Intelligencer very much; I am told there are 


several others, but have not seen them, except 
the one in our Bucks County paper, and that 
is less comprehensive than the first-named 
obituary. Our friendship has been of twenty 
years, duration I believe, without alienation 
or change. She said to me in a recent letter, 
*Thy friendship has added to the fulness of my 
life, and among my many motives for thanks- 
giving is that of thy life and thy love.’ ” 

The following extract will exhibit the kind 
of literature with which her mind was early 
imbued. In reverting to the period of her 
childhood (suggested by reading a juvenile 
periodical), we are almost prompted to regret 
that the children and youth of the present 
day are not subjected to the same kind of lim- 
itation that characterized her early instruc- 
tion: 

“Since I began to write, a little paper, we 
take, called ‘Scattered Seeds,’ was handed me. 
It seems well calculated to aid the good cause 
it was designed to forward. How many effi- 
cient aids there are in that direction, and 
what a contrast do they present to our 
days of childhood! I well remember how 
much our dear mother often deplored the 
want of suitable reading for us. I frequently 
think of myself reading the British Classics, es- 
pecially the Spectator, when a very little girl, 
as a lesson! But young as I was at the time, 
when I read them years after,I was surprised 
to find myself familiar with some of the stories 
that the volumes contained. The memory of 
childhood is tenacious we know, and my own 
experience is ample proof of it. I have just 
read over thy last letter, supposing some item 
might require notice, but I know not that 
such is the ¢ase, Nothing in it more interest- 
ed me than thy visit to A——, and M—— 
A——. My opinion of that admirable pair ex- 
actly coincides with thine. How much her 





society added to the charms of this locallty, in 
days gone by. I remember it with gratitude, 
though I may enjoy it no more; yet the re- 
membrance of her last visit is a delightful 
memory, that I love to dwellupon. She came 
with dear M—— B——. I cannot look back 
on any visit that I enjoyed more. 

24 day morning—I had written thus far, 
yesterday, and will resume it now. Iconclud- 
ed when I read thy letter, many things had 
been taken for granted about my state of 
health. Well, what we wish, we willingly be- 
lieve; but I will state one fact,—the messenger 
who took my last letter to the post-office for 
thee called upon the doctor for me, and [ 
have been under his care ever since till this 
week, and am now better, though less able to 
walk than ever; but with a cane I still go 
about house, and have once been to the gar- 
den gate. So much, dear brother, of thy sis 
ter’s present state.” 

The above sketch is forwarded, partly with 
a view of showing how much an octogenarian, 
with a full share of the-infirmities of advanced 
life, may yet participate in rational enjoyment, 
by accustoming herself to look at the bright 
side of human life, bringing the resources of a 
mind early imbued with religious impressions, 
and stored with a valuable fund of literature, 
thus enabling her rightly to estimate life’s des- 
tinies and its hopes. Ww. J, 

NEWTOWN, 5th mo., 23d. 





THE POLITICAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. 


In agreeable contrast,in point of style as 
well as in candorof spirit and clearness of log- 
ic, to the article in ‘‘The popular Science 
Monthly,” from which we last week quoted, is 
a paper inthe ‘Westminster Review” for Jan- 
uary, 1872, on The Political Disabilities of Wo- 
men,” 

The facts brought furward are so significant, 
the principles involved are so clearly stated, 
and the violation of natural rights so justly 
recognized, that we can scarcely content our- 
selves with mere selectisns from what is so al- 
together valuable, and we wish we might claim 
from all candid opponents of the suffrage 
movement a perusal of the entire article. 

Although published in an English magazine, 
and based upon the civil disabilities under the 
laws of England, it requires—we are sad to 
know—little modification to express the state 
of affairs under our republican—Heaven save 
the mark !—form of government. 


Within the last half century there has been 
a revolution in the principles which govern 
the distribution of political power. Shall the 
people be governed by rulers claiming to be di- 
vinely appointed, or shall they be ruled by rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing? Shall the 
right of the common people culminate in the 
claim for good goveriment, or shall it rise to 
that of self-goverument? Such is the problem 
which it has been the task of the last fifty 
years to solve. 

In making a demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, we are met at the outset with 
the allegation that the same principles of jus- 
tice are not applicable to both sexes—that the 
claim which is just when made by a man is 
unjust when made by a woman—that when 
men say that the government have no moral 
right to hold them responsible to laws enacted 
without or against their consent, nor to tax 
the fruits of their labor without giving them a 
voice in the imposition and disbursement of 
such taxation, their complaint is just and rea- 
sonable, and deserves attention; but that 
when women say the same thing their com- 
plaint is unjust and absurd, and must be sup- 
pressed, 

Now we challenge those who maintain this 
discrepancy, to show cause why the same 
broad principles of justice are not applicable to 
all human beings. 

We maintain that women are equally liable 
with men to suffer from misgovernment—that 
they have the same interest as men in secur- 
ing good governnent—that they have the 
same intelligence as men in regard to the 
method of obtaining it, and further, that the 
only security for good government, either of 
women or men, is that the governed shall be 
consulted in electing the rulers and making 
the laws. 

The theory on which the right of voting 
under the New Reform Act is ostensibly based 
is that of giving a vote for every household or 
home. 

Mr. Disraeli stated in the House of Com- 
mons that by the Act regulating the franchise, 
the House gave it, and intended to give it, to 
every householder rated for the relief of the 
poor. But when this declaration comes to be 
practically tested, it is found that about one- 


| seventh of the rate-payers, in every borough, 





are adjudged to be out of the pale of represen- 
tation. ‘his happens, though they are taxed 
to the same extent as the others, and, more- 
over, have been subjected to the special bur- 
dens imposed by the rate-paying clauses of 
the Representation of the People Act, for 
which the vote conferred by that act was con- 
fessedly offered as an equivalent. 

A woman would be not only derided, but 
punished, who refused to obey a law on the 
ground that ‘‘man” did not mean “woman,” 
that “he’’ did not mean “she,’’ and that there- 
fore she was not personally liable for contra- 
vening any Act so worded. Accordingly, 
though the “occupiers’”’ and “owners” who 
come under the operation of the rate-paying 
clauses of the Reform Act were referred to 
throughout by masculine pronouns only, Wo- 
men were made to pay the increased rates 
thereby imposed. 

‘These clauses bore with distressiag severity 
on thousands of poor women. 

At Hackney, in one day, more than six 
thousand persons, mostly women, were sul- 
moned for non-compliance with them; and at 
Lambeth we are told that several poor W0- 
men applied to Mr. Elliott for his advice how 
to save their “things” from being seized by 
the parish authorities, for rates under these 
clauses. Mr. Elliott did not appear to have any 
power to help them, 

But when women came into court to claim 
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the vote conferred on the occupiers who were 
fined, they discovered that ‘‘ Words importing 
the masculine gender’’ were held to include wo- 
men inthe clauses imposing burdens, and to 
exclude them in the clauses conferring privi- 
leges, in one and the same Act of Parliament. 

There was no escape from the operation of 
these rate paying clauses, and under these, 
thousands of poor women were dragged from 
their homes, and haled before the magistrate, 
for no wrong that they had done, but solely by 
the operation of an Act from the benefits of 
which they were excluded, under the pretext 
of exempting them from an unpleasant duty. 

The political position of women under the 
existing law has been compared to that of 
minors, lunatics, and idiots. But a little ex- 
amination will prove that the status of per- 
sons of all these classes would be considerably 
lowered were it reduced to that of women. 

Minority, if a personal, is merely a tempo- 
rary, disqualification. A householder who is a 
minor will, in time, come into the enjoyment 
of his vote. But adult women are kept 
throughout their lives in a state of tutelage 
proper to infancy. As Justice Probyn said, 
*‘Infants cannot vote, and women are perpetu- 
al infants.”’ 

Crimirals are also only temporarily disqual- 
ified. During the debate on the Bill of 1867, 
Lord E. Cecil proposed a clause Upp that 
persons who had been sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude, for any offense, should be incapable of 





voting. 

Mr. Gladstone objected to the clause be- 
cause “a citizen ought not to bear for life the 
brand of electoral incapacity.” Another 
member objected to ‘‘extending a man’s pun- 
ishment to the whole of his life.” The clause 
was finally negatived. 

But the brand of life-long incapacity, which 
was thought too severe for burglars and thives, 
is inflicted without scruple on rational and ir- 
responsible human beings, who have never 
broken the law, for the sole crime of woman- 
hood. 

Parliament deems an ex-garroter morally 
competent to exercise the franchise, while it 
rejects the petition of Florence Nightingale. 

So much for the moral standard required 
for the exercise of the suffrage. 

Let us now see what the law says to luna- 
tics. 

In a legal text-book we find the following 
statement: ‘‘With regard to a lunatic, who, 
though for the most part he may have lost the 
sound exercise of his reason, yet sometimes 
has lucid intervals, it seems that the returning 
officer has only to decide whether, at the mo- 
ment of voting, the elector is sufficiently com- 
pos mentis to discriminate between the candi- 
dates, and to answer the questions, and take 
the oath if required, in an intelligible manner.” 

But the law never allows that a woman can 
have a lucid interval, during which she is suf- 
ficiently compos mentis to discriminate be- 
tween the candidates, and to comply with the 
formalities incident to recording a vote. 

Thus it places her mentally below lunatics, 
as it does morally below felons. 

It will be seen by these extracts that those 
who compare the political status of women to 
that of ‘criminals, lunatics, and idiots give too 
favorable a view of the facts. 

.... The attributes that distinguish man 
from the beasts are speech, reason, moral re- 
sponsibility, and religious faith. Out of these 
attributes springs the capacity for political 
functions, for knowledge and experience, and 
for the formation of a stable, regular govern- 
ment. Yet in seeking the proper basis of a 
qualification on whick to rest the possession 
of political power, mer deliberately reject, as 
insufficient, all those attributes of reason 
and conscience which raise humanity above 
the brutes, and select one which they have 
in common with these. 

We say that this principle is injurious, be- 
cause it sets a stamp of inferiority on woman. 
The opinion of a woman is not esteemed so 
highly as the opinion of a man, because the 
law does not deem it worthy of being taken 
into account in reckening the votes of the 
people. This lowers women in their own eyes, 
and in the eyes of men. By making the ca- 
pacity for feminine functions a disqualification 
for political functions, the female sex is de- 
pressed from its natural position, as the one 
whose preservation is ef the most importance 
in the human economy, to that of one which 
is deemed of secondary consequerce, and the 
welfare of the race suffers accordingly. 

The law relating to the property of women 
is an instance of flagrant wrong inflicted on 
the unrepresented half of the nation. What 
would be said of a law which deprived the 
majority ef adult men of the right te their 
own property? It would be at once concluded 
that such men had no votes, or they would 
not allow a session to pass without enforcing 
a@ measure to secure their rights. Yet this is 
exactly the position of the great majority of 
soe women under the common law of Eng- 

aud. 

Sometimes it is urged that since the hus- 
band is bound to maintain his wife, itis but 
just that he should pocket all her property and 
earnings. 

But this is a fallacious argument. The 
claim of a wife to maintenance by her hus- 
band is based on the performance by her of 
the duties of a wife. 

Her maintewance is an equivalent for ser- 
vices rendered—an equivalent to which she is 
justly entitled whether she owns property or 
not. In truth, in the majority of cases, a hus- 
band no more ‘maintains’ his wife than a man 
dves his footman or his cook. To each is giv- 
en maintenance in requital of services ruder- 
ed. A cook or fuetman receives wages in ad- 


ying court to a servant-girlin a good place. 
he is earning board and lodging of a much 
better quality than the wives of working-men 
usually enjoy, and from ten to twenty pounds 
annually in addition. He asks her to leave all 
this, to give up all prospects of earning mon- 
ey, to devote herself to his service, to be not 
only his wife, but his servant; to wait upon 
him, to cook for him, to wash for him, to clean 
his house, and to perform all these arduous 
and multifarious duties, not only while she is 
well and strong, but through the period when 
the cares of maternity render them physically 
oppressive and injurious. In requital, he un- 
dertakes to provide her with uncooked food, 
lodging without attendance, and clothing. 
Now this is not a very tempting bargain, and 
commercially it cannot be cunsidered advanta- 
geous. But such as it is, the terms ought to 
be carried out; and the law ought to provide 
means for enforcing their fulfilment. 
If the wife does not, at the end of the week, 
receive a portion of her husband’s wages sufii- 
cient to provide her with these things, she 
ought to have as ready a means of redress as 
the working-man would have, who, after per- 
forming his week's work, should find that his 
employer neglected to pay his week’s wages. 

Were the rights of the wife to her share of 
the Fusband’s wages recognized as fully as the 
right of the workman to the share of the profit 
of his labor, a husband would no more think 
of defrauding the wife of her due than the em- 
ployer now thinks of defrauding his workmen 
of their wages. 

We are persuaded that the sufferings and 
the wrongs of women will never be considered 
worthy of attention by the Legislature until 
they are in possession of the suffrage ; and not 
until they are politically on the same level as 
men, will their education and their welfare re- 
ceive equal care from the Government. 

All who have turned their a:tention to pub- 
lic affairs feel how lame and imperfect is the 
advance of opinion on great questions, and in 
the suppression of intelligent and responsible 
opinion in women we find the cause of this 
lethargy. M. F. E. 





LUCRETIA MOTT. 


At the Quaker’s anniversary, held in New 
York, Lucretia Mott addressed the large audi- 
ence on ‘‘The Peace of Nations.” We quote 
the fullowing sketch of her remarks: 


LUCTETIA MOTT. 

With the close of the sermon, every word 
of which was fervently uttered, silence again 
fallsupon the assemblage. A woman stands 
up in her place on the rostrum. She is at- 


steadfast inspiration and of hope. There are 
few more remarkable women of the time than 
Lucretia Mott. As she stands looking at the 
large audience, fancy contrasts her with other 
women who have taken upon themselves mis- 
sions which they prosecute with more of im- 
pudent, unseemly demagogism thanjlike hers, 
of perfect womanliness. 

Every humane movement for the last forty 
years has known something of her aid. She 
is now very old. During her discourse she is 
frequenily obliged to take a.gkass of water, to 
enable her to proceed. After the first sen- 
tence she slowly unties the strings of her bon- 


| 
| 


the Quakeress who sits next to her. She un- 
folds a white handkerchief, which is spread 
upon the rail of the rostrum before her. 
THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, 

Beginning in a low, tremulous tone, her 
thoughts seemed to gather strength and pour 
upon her like a summer flood, so that her 
voice grew at length more distinct, clear, and 
loud. One cannet well picture an audience 
with such a woman standing before it, whose 
words it hangs upon with intense entrance- 
ment. Her words have the grace and sweet- 
ness of a Tillotson, and the strength and sig- 
nificance of a Kempis. it would be impossi- 
ble to give a just sketch of an unwritten ser- 
mon, such as the one of yesterday. She spoke 
with great feeling and eloquence, and her sub- 
ject was “The Peace of Nations,” touching 
upon the Alabama claims in a strong appeal 
for the perpetual continuance of harmony be- 
tween England and America. She deprecates 

THE SHEDDING OF BLOOD 
in an age like this, when civilization and cul- 
ture are so advanced and so far advancing. 
The inteliectual should be allied with the 
Spiritual to govern and guide the physical 
nature—the intellectual should not league 
with the physical. Warring is retrograding 
toward barbarism. ‘Since the beginning of 
the trouble between the two countries, in re- 
lation to the Alabama claims, she had.ever 
hoped and prayed for the settlement by 
peaceful means, which were fixed in the 
Treaty of Washington. She hoped still that 
| it would end in that way, and she felt thank- 
ful that during the labors of 
THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION 
at Washington, other means of settlement 
than such as were peaceful had never been 
spoken of in that body. The principle of set- 
tling differences between nations by arbitra- 
tion was what was to lead to the success of 
the cause which the Quakers had advocated 
for so many years. She thought it was the 
only way by which harmony could be presery- 
ed in the world. She urged that the influ- 
ence of the Society of Friends should be used 
at the present time to further 
THE PEACEFUL ARBITRATION 

of the claims, by advising the President of the 
United States in relation thereto. In former 





dition to maintenance ; a wife usually dues not. | instances, however weak their efforts had 
To claim from a wife in exchange for main- | seemed to themselves, they had brought forth 


tenance not only her personal services, which | fruit, 
are a full equivalent, but the surrender of all | 


the pruperty she may possess or acquire inde- | 
pendenuy of her husband, is to demand some- | 
thing for which no equivalent is offered. 
Suppose two persons, each presumably ca- 
pable of maintaining himself or herself, to 
marry. In order to perform the domestic du- 
ties for the man, and thus set him free to de- 
vote his whole time to money-earning labor, 
the woman must give up that portion of her 
time which she has hitherto devoted to mon- 
ey-earning labor. Because of this, she has an 
equitable claim to share the money which the 
sacrifice on her part evables the man to earn. 
The claim of a wife to maintenance arises 
from the simple fact that marriage enables a 
man to earn money, by relieving him from the 
burden of domestic cares, while it disables a wo- 
man from earning money by imposing upon 





Suppose the common case of a workipg-man 


If the Society of Friends kept firmly to 
that defence and advocacy of peace which had 
so distinguished it, it could not be long ere 
the principle would triumph in the world. 
Now, when the consummation of this labor 
was near at hand, they should use what aid 
the Divine Spirit should give them to bring it 
quickly about. 
VANITY OF VANITIES. 

She closed her discourse by giving advice to 
young ladies on the subject of dress, the ex- 
travagance and showiness of which were evils 
of the time. The women’s gallery, with its 
array of ribbons and head gear, a la Shet- 
land pony, fluttered its multitudinous fans 
very nervously, 

SILENCE. 

Lucretia Mott sat down for a moment, and 
then rising, proposed a time of perfect silencé, 
that they might “draw near to the Father.” 
The stiliness is at length broken by a stir 
through all the assembly; the men and wo- 


tired in drab, with a face that shows signs of 
patient struggles, softened by an expression of 


net, and removing it, places it in the lap of 


men on the “high seats” «re shaking hands, 
the greeting passes all thraigh the house, and 
then the meeting is over.—New York Herald. 





_ CORRESPONDENCE. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


LONDON, May 12. 
It is much to be regretted that the woman’s 


speeches. Mr. Jacob Bright is never an ora- 
tor, and that day he was below his ordinary 
level, from physical debility. Mr. Maguire, an 
Irish member, made the most observable 
speech in its favor; but hi was an oratorical 
rather than weighty speech Attorney-Gener- 
al Coleridge was the most famous champion; 
but, had his fame rested on that day’s effort, it 
would have gone down to mediocrity. 

The truth is, these men, with the exception 
of Mr. Bright, felt no vital interest in the ques- 
tion, They believe in the enfranchisement of 
women as the first corollary of the principle of 
a representative government for men. Most 
of them do not expect radical or even impor- 
tant changes to result from bringing women 
into political life. Reason shows them the 
right, but there is no feeling to give warm col- 
oring to it. This is the chief reason why wo- 
men speak so much better upon this subject 
than men do. Of the sixty women in the gal- 
leries who looked out through the latticed 
screen, and down upon these men, I suppose 
half of them at least would have made better 
speeches. It was painful to sit by and hear a 
great cause so weakly maintained. That day, 
above everything else, convinced me how 
much further on we are in America, than the 
work is here. 

The adverse arguments were like those we 
used to hear ten years ago, but such as scarce- 
ly any man would venture to present now. 
Women are not ranked in England as they are 
in America, there, intellectual equality with 
men is still very doubtful; and their prudence 
in managing an independent life is almost 
universally distrusted. They have not our 
mixed schools and colleges to show them what 
womer do along side of men, and what both 
men and women do when they are ranked as 
equals. They imagine that women, freed from 
restraint, will keep all the servile weaknesses 
they now have. Most men would look with 
terror upon the admission of women to parlia- 
ment; they would at once expect all play and 
ne business,—just what now takes place when 
men and women meet only for play. The ex- 
ample of the women on the school boards is a 
telling fact against them, but this has not been 
sufficiently observed to sink into general com- 
prehension. The English must have facts, 
—examples of forcible womanly women. 

In this they are very fortunate in two of 
their most prominent leaders, Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson and her sister Mrs. Prof. Faucett; 
both these women are very rare in this, that 
they are wonderfully well-balanced. They are 
practical women, and women who have sufli- 

‘| cient force of character to live the lives they 
approve. They are neither self-distrustful nor 
presuming, they are balanced upon the exact 
middle line where all their power is available, 
a type of character especially and ideally Eng- 
lish. 

No one can ‘find any reasonable ground for 
criticisin in these women, judged either by the 
standard for men or for women, they are equal- 
ly satisfactory. They can think and work like 
men, while they have the manners and bear- 
ing of women. A few hundred such women 
as these would soon secure the recognition of 

‘the principle of intellectual equality between 
men and women; and when this is accepted, 
men will not deny political rights te women. 
English women, as a rule, have not yet the 
praetical organiaing power of American we- 
men; they have had a narrower range of ex- 
perience, and as pwblic speakers, they are much 
behind our best women. They have no one 
to class with half a dozen of our best. They 
argue for the rights of women, and present 
facts illustrating the wrongs, but it seems to 
me they do not lay sufficient stress upon the 


cause has not John Stuart Mill to support it | 8. C. Voor. ly May 27. 
in parliament. None of the men who spoke 
in its favor on the first of May made telling A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
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124 HANOVER STREET, 
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MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
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HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
proteced b running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Famil achine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be — in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further rticulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for riptive Cir- 


om CANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 


Milk St., Boston. (Gf Agents wanted. 1 
Mar. 30. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 § d Av corner 

Sth Street, 

NEW YORK. 

Students of this schocl can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s ’ d Av New York City. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASBA- 
CHUSETTS. 
This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It contains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
$5.00. Address 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
May4. 39 State Street, Bosten, bt 














SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is origi and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un- 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine ms and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening dopestmente, and spicy editorials on 
literary and social topics, 1t numbers among its 
contributors the names of many of the most 

and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished azine, having been running over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your add lor a speci copy, 
containing ove of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J 
| ‘Milwaukee Monthly,’ Milwaukee, W 
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A CARD. 

LADIES who want Visiting Cards ~ 
highest style of art: I will execute 
$2.00 per pack of 50 cards, and * 


avitten ia the- 
sheir orders for 
aa them by mail, 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Om 17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


on receipt of price. Samples * ak on application. 


Fe a 1 CardeW rites: 
Sb, BOSTON. 
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TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. TURNER. 
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H. R. Croeney. 


I. 4PORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES? 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 
Frenoh Flowers Imported by 
8.8. H 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by eee oe 


5.58. HOUGHT 
French and English Hats Imported b wn OO 





FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
May 4. 2m 


LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 


8.8. HOUG 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b ee & OO. 


8.8. H 
Dress Trimmings Imported by OUGHTON & CO, 


8. 8. H 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Im et , _ oo. 
5.5. 


OUGHTON & CO. 
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E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


BOSTON, MASS, 





free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 


on Dr. SPEAR. 


upon all Diseases. Jan. 27, 72. 


Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 


THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 


Remember Dr. Spear a be consulted 
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HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., way chet 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirable! 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
ae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Y rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





absolute need society has for a more positive 
feminine influence. This line of argument 
| reaches a class of persons whose range of ex- 
perience keeps them out of sympathy with the 
other. 

Two large public meetings have recently 

been held ia London,—onue just before parlia- 

ment day, and another a week later, to consid- 

er the arguments presented against the bili. 

On both occasions crowds were turned away 

who could not get entranee. Mrs. Ernestine 
Rose spoke at both meetings; she is a great | 
favorite with the English public who attend 
suffrage meetings. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
on the platform at the last meeting. There is 
great good feeling for Mrs. Howe here, but I 
fear the English women will feel that their 
hands are already too full to undertake a new 
work. 

Perhaps she will find new women whom she 
can bring into the harness. The present 
phase of the suffrage work makes the women 
feel that they must concentrate all their ener- 
gies upon this one definite demand, that they 
cannot even afford to look to correlative work. 
M. E. BEEDY. 











happ to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HanNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homeepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once.......... cooceeeS 56. 
Practical Anatomy, per session.............++ 10 
Graduation. .......0cccsceses Cocccccccccccscece 80 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100. 


For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectabie Medical Col- 
Mr s8k0-cs00osGetekesienee dese venecoeseoe 50 

Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30. 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No, 35 North Twelfth Street, 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 8, 1872. 
Special Premiums. 








For One new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;”’ price 


engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 


For Txn new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”” worth $15.00. 


(@ Our Farenps will confer a great favor upon 


us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JovRNAL. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 











A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Eagle Hall, Concord, N. H., Jnne 18 and 19, 
commencing Tuesday evening, and continu- 
ing through Wednesday. Mrs. Livermore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Churchill, and Miss Eastman, are expected to 
attend the convention. Tne friends of the 
cause everywhere in the State, are cordially 
invited to be present. 

ARMENIA S. WHITE, President. 


ee 


NEW ARGUMENTS. 


There is a ceaseless call for new arguments to 
convince the opponents of Woman Suffrage. 
“Why don’t you bring us something new?” 
But the old is not answered: “The consent 
of the governed is held by all to be the basis 
of just government.’’ Apply the principle 
say we. “We have heard that, till we are tired 
of it,’ say the enemy. Women ought not to 
be reckoned politically with idiots. “You are 
all the time saying that, tell us something 
else.” This is done to every argument which 
cannot be answered, to every principle which 
ought to be but is not applied. 

The Suffragists have borne this with endless 
patience, while they have laid deep and sure 
the foundations on which will one day be built 
a government that will not make political and 
legal distinctions based on sex ; but the people 
will be the rulers and the ruled. 

We now have arrived at a stage where it is 
proper for us to apply new methods. We 
have this to propose; when a candidate is 
nominated or suggested for any office, either 
Town, County, State or National, the combined 
influence of all Suffragists shall be against the 
candidate who is against suffrage for women, 
no matter how worthy and valuable he may 
be in all other respects, He isthe enemy of 
the political rights of women, and his nomina- 
tion is “not fit to be made.”’ This argument 
will be felt and heeded. 

There are now many advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. They are a power. By tongue and 
pen their influence is everywhere. There is 
scarcely a town in which is not some woman, 
whose steady, determined opposition would 
defeat a candidate who would rank her with 
idiots. 

For the more important offices of State and 
nation, we are almost equally sure of the 
same result. At any rate it is a thing to try 
To this end, we invite every one who is will- 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


ful women. L. 8. 





WOMAN VERSUS WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


ter in opposition to Woman Suffrage, purport- 
ing to be written by Mrs. L.S. Farr, of Clare- 


suffrage so seldom attempt an argumeut that 
we print the article entire as an evidence of 
the crudity and imbecility cf the current 
objections :— 

1. In nearly every paper which falls into my 
hands, I find long essayg upon the subject 
of Woman Suffrage, some of them written 
by men, but most generally from the com- 
plaining and condemning pen of some one 
of my own sex. I may be shouldering some- 
thing of a liability in thus going to war with 
my fair sisters,and disputing their right to 
represent us as a sex dissatisfied with our lot, 
and waiting and wringing our hands as hope- 
less, humbled, and oppressed slaves; and to 
challenge such a stigma, cast upon the woman- 
ly vocations assigned us by the Creator and 
Ruler, would I take my pen to war against 
them. Because a few women ignore the holy 
assignments of wife and mother, chafe be- 
neath the calm of such a pure life, we are not 
all disturbed by such a malevolent spirit, and 
I am glad that men having a proper sense of 
the becoming dignity of womanhood shrink 
from placing their wives, daughters and sis- 
ters in so trying and perilous a situation as 
that entered by the voter. 
2. Women have so long been the petted dears 
of courtesy that, like all other privileged 
children, they demand a little more, yet a 
trifle more, until they are complete masters 
of the situation. This is plain speaking, 
but I propose to speak somewhat plainer 
than any man would dare do; for I think 
some of my over-wise sisters really need a 
few words of common-sense, and I would 
that a more capable pen than mine might 
address them, and show how far they are 
paddling into the river Folly. This claim 
that man’s political as well as private house- 
keeping demands the artistic hand of woman 
to regulate its machinery, soften all its dis- 
cordant vibrations, and, in fact, beneath the 
flexible grace of woman’s governing finger, 
acquire perfection, bears an intonation of su- 
periority distasteful to all persons of culture 
and refinement, and has the elements of this 
same system of inharmony these self-sacrific- 
ing ladies are so desirous of exterminating. 
No such ideas should be permitted to center 
in the suffrage woman’s heart, if, in truth, 
she wishes to gain her ends through actual 
principles of honor and equality; much less 
should they be allowed to escape that door 
which tells so much in its outpourings of the 
disposition, egotism and importance of self. 
3. When man becomes so intellectually in- 
ferior that it is requisite that they should 
call upon woman to control their whole busi- 
ness; when they are become incapable of reg- 
ulating and systemizing their affairs worldly; 
when, in fact, not men, but imbeciles evist, 
then we as a sex, visited by a calamity from 
the Almighty, should cease to become wives 
and mothers of families, and should build 
chapels wherein to offer up petitions to the 
Dispenser of all things, that our degenerated 
men may be swept away, and new and more 
perfect creatures reared in their stead; the 
old scales turned; Eve no longer a helpmeet 
for Adam, but Adam shall be bone of our 
bone. “Woman’s equality with man,” says a 
sister, ‘must and shall be established—physi- 
cally, mentally, and constitutionally.” Yet 
our Maker did not construct us physically to 
endure the hardships met by the brawny arm 
of man. How light a blow will undermine 
our constitution most women realize to a bit- 
ter cost, and we are rightly termed “‘creatures 
of frailty,” and consequently require a strong- 
er hand to shield us from the wear and tear 
of harsh realities. As regards womanly in- 
tellect, will my sisters show me a law prohib- 
iting their kuowledge to a certain point— 
thus far and no farther? Is not the educa- 
tional board open to all? Can there not bea 
college for females where Greek and Latin 
can be beaten into their befrizzled brain-pans 
if they so desire? and without the anxiously 
sought-for necessity of entering a young man’s 
college ? 

4. Yet the cry'comes, ‘We are taxed ; and not 
having to do with the affairs of State and leg- 








ing to set his face like a flint against every 
possible office-holder who will use the power | 
of his office against us, to send his or her 
name to the office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL» 
No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. We 
may thus arrange for concerted action, which | 
will tell on every future election. 

It must be undertaken with the same deter- 
mined earnestness, which we should be sure | 
to feel, if any individual came between us 
and the control] of our children, as the govern- 
ment does; or who put it beyond our power 
to sel] our Jand or will our money, as the gov- | 
ernment does; or who would turn us as wid- 
ows from the home which Death has hallowed, 
as the government does, after forty days. 

It will be no child’s play, and is far more se- 
rious business than any contest with a single 
person. If women voted, the vote would set- 
tle it. Now we are fully justified in the use 
of every honest means to protect ourselves, 

We are not to co-operate with mean or un- 
principled men who say they believe in and 
will work for Woman Suffrage. Such men are 
not to be trusted anywhere. But the man of 
integrity, whose word is his bond, who knows. 
that women are people, and who believes in 
their equal political rights, is the man to trust 
and promote, if he is in a position to help us. 

Most heartily and cordially is this new 
method of work proposed. An abundant re- 
sponse should come to it. 

The Philadelphia convention is now in 
session. Our readers will Jearn the result be- 
fore our next issue. Our only prayer for it is, 
that it may prove more than wortby of its hon- 





| required of the masculine capitalist, helps to 


islation, we shall not submit to taxation un- 
less permitted to assist in its reguiations,” 
etc. My dear sisters, you really take too 
long a step forthe width of your skirts when 
you attempt such astride. Withdraw that for- 
ward foot, I beg you, for it is unbecoming 
enough to horrify the decorum of a dancing- 
master, even. As sensible women, you will 
understand that property, in whosoever’s pos- 
session it is found, must be taxed according 
to its valuation, for the support of the govern- 
ment which protects the lives and liberty of 
all within its boundaries; and the tax collect- 
ed of property held by woman, as well as that 


keep the heart of our nation healthy and in- 


orable record for the negro, by making the wo- 
man’s cause its own. It will thus add wings 
to the weight it carries, and win to its side as 
allies, the willing service of millions of grate- 


The Rhode Island Patriot publishes a let- 


mont, New Hampshire. The opponents of 


can be awarded you, ind prove more than 
manish in your fortitud:. 

Knowing so well as ] do the prerogative of 

a woman's nature, I dc hold that this desired 
commingling of sexes, n the common matter 
of politics, is unfavorsble to the refinement 
men so love to behold hn their female connec- 
tions; it draws the bmds of familiarity too 
close for etiquette to evn breathe. It is folly 
to imagine the soft fingers of purity and grace 
shivering by their touch the iron shafts of 
strife, and such strife a is to be witnessed on 
election days at the polls, where party wars 
with party. Etiquette never speaks at the 
polls; that great charner in society is done 
away with there; and -eligious sermons nev- 
er have been known t) predominate on the 
stump; all is strife—pirty against party—no 
church litany breathel in the atmosphere. 
No, my sisters, town meetings can never be 
moralized to the sanctity of religious decorum, 
even for the aggrandizement of worthy wo- 
men, like you who nurse too much your im- 
agination. 

There may be women whose character can 
stand the test of debate with men, upon 
politics, and the subsequent association, push, 
rush, and anxiety of town meetings, etc., and 
still wear that calm smile of domestic soli- 
tude; still utter the same fond and motherly 
teachings; still hold the tiny hand of her in- 
fant and repeat, with longing and devout 
lips, Christ’s mountain sermon; just as lov- 
ing, devout, and pure-hearted a woman as be- 
fore she raised her voice in one tremendous 
ery for the privilege of opposing her husband 
at the ballot. But Ihave yet to see sucha 
proof of woman’s infallibility, to believe. 

6. Slaves,are we? Slaves to man! I repu- 
diate such an idea, though fastened to us by 
some one of my own sex; and I would hur! it 
back to her teeth, with all the force of the 
nation’s artillery, had I the strength. Slaves 
to man! never! Does a woman give herself to 
servitude when she places her hand in that of 
& man and reverently repeats the marriage 
service? Nay, she becomes the help-meet of 
the man at her side; his consolation im adver- 
sity, the cheering element of his life; and he 
hourly strives to keep this bright, particular 
star of his in existence, shining and pure, un- 
tarnished and undefiled; she is the jewel in- 
trusted to his keeping by the Almighty, and 
by him expressly organized for man’s help- 
meet and good talisman. Is the mother more 
of aslave than the father who toils through 
the long days for the support of both mother 
and children? and who comes home at night 
thankful that he has a home, and blessing the 
woman who cheerfully shares such comforts 
as his hands can provide, and inspires him to 
meet adversity’s frowns? Does he regard her 
as aslave? Would he tie her to the whipping 
post, in default of some duty? He might be 
grieved to the heart, driven to distraction, but 
the mother of children can be forgiven her er- 
rors ninety and nine times before he will raise 
his hand against her. By our free consent 
we become mothers, and directors of our hus- 
band’s household, and he is the agent where- 
by all wants are satisfied. A mother cannot 
properly rear her family and act the require- 
ments of protector and director. It is an im- 
possibility, as all true-hearted mothers will ad- 
vocate. But, sisters, if on inspection, you dis- 
cover your partner’s business growing corrupt, 
look well to your own side of the house before 
meddling with him. 

I think, from various points of observation, 
that this meddlesome spirit exhibited by my 
sex originated with women whose chiefest de- 
sire was to predominate and ride fast horses 
in as manish a style as their charms could ex- 
act of the law; and I regret to say that many 
corrupt and unprincipled men, high in office, 
are ready to hoist these flaunting yachts, and 
set them up as representatives of a sex who, 
for respect of truth and virtue, would not con- 
taminate themselves by so much as upholding 
the hem of their detiled garments. 

7. Yet, sisters, vote if you will, and fling the 
enjoyments of home, love, morality, principles, 
courtesy, to the dust, as things infinitely be- 
neath your aspirations ; for the harsh elements 
in which you so wish to circulate would crush 
these dainty gods, and allow them not, even 
their wonted place by the bome fireside. 
CLAREMONT,N.H. Mrs. L. S. Farr. 


The “trials and perils” of expressing an au- 
thoritative opinion upon questions of public 
interest by dropping a slip of printed paper 
into a box, once or twice a year, are purely 
imaginary, and to charge the women who de- 
sire to vote with being “dissatisfied with their 
lot and with wringing their hands as hopeless, 
humbled slaves,”’ is a gross misrepresentation. 
Such talk is seldom or never beard at Suffrage 
meetings. 

2. To claim that weman’s participation in 
political housekeeping would be beneficial is 
not an assumption of superiority on the part 
of woman. It is simply an assertion that the 
wisdom, heart and conscience of women and 
men combined will be greater than those of 
men alone; in other words, that a government 
of the whole people will be wiser than a gov- 
ernment of aclass. How any woman of self- 
respect can doubt this proposition, passes our 
comprehension! 











dependent, and also to keep the community in 
which we dwell civilized and approachable. | 
Yet because woman goes not to the polls, she | 
declares that property held by woman should | 
not be taxed, and would, in her fury, turn the 
wheels of government, giving men of property 
wider fields for fraud, and impoverish the 
nation that protects her. Like the spoiled 
child, she would set fire to-her home, because 
ma won’t give her another piece of pie for her 
already over-loaded stomach. 

5. And yet, sisters, you do vote. You vote 
through the husband and sons sent forth to 
the polls on these election days. If your 
keen eye detects a flaw in the movements of a 
Legislature, whether husband, father, son, or 
brother will scoff to hear it, and make proper 
appeals for reformation, you know it. But 
this second-hand style will not answer. You 
must vote personally, brawl your ideas lustily 
before the world, and have the glory all your 
own; fashionably attired, stand forth amidst 
the uproar, applause, hissing and abuse of the 
rabble, a proud voter, disclosing to base man 
how becoming is civilization, refinement, co- 
quetry, and grace in election weather. Sis- 
ters, if you do not find yourselves demoralized 
by such unprecedented boldness, neither scan- 
dalized, you will fairly earn such laurels as 





3. Equality of rights is not a question of 
physical or intellectual ability. But equality 
is more rieeded by the weak than by the 
strong. By so much the more as women are 
weaker than men, it is necessary that every 
facility should be placed at their disposal. So 
long as colleges and professional schools are 
closed to women the educational board is not 
open to all. 

4. “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny” in the case of men. Then why not 
in the cause of women? The necessity of tax- 
ation is granted by everybody, but the injus- 
tice of excluding the female tax-payer from 
representation is not thereby diminished. 

5. Men who “vote personally,’ neither 
‘brawl their ideas lustily before the world,” 
nor “stand forth amid the uproar, applause, 
hissing and abuse, of the rabble.” Why then 
need women who vote personally undergo 
such an ordeal? Is Claremont, N. H.,so de- 
moralized a town as this frightful picture 


nor New York witness such scenes at the 
polls. 

6. We are glad that Mrs. Farr repudiates 
being “enslaved by man.” Of course she will 
not justify the usual matrimonial formula 
which reguires the wife to promise to “obey”’ 
her husband ; for a pledge of unqualified obe- 
dience to the will of another is the very es- 
sence of slavery. Woman Suffragists regard 
every wife as the partner of her husband. 
The law of New Hampshire regards her as 
his servant. 

The best refutation of such nonsense as the 
closing sentence, is to apply it literally to men 
who are voters already. See how absurd it 
seems: 

“Yes brothers, vote if you will. You there- 
by fling the enjoyments of home, love, morali- 
ty, principle, courtesy, to the dust, as things 
infinitely beneath your aspirations.’ With 
such views of suffrage, we respectfully advise 
Mrs. L.S. Farr to organize a society at once» 
to rescue men from their frightful demoraliza- 
tion by abolishing voting altogether. H. B. B. 


—_——-—- —ee--- ---—- 


WOMEN AS POISONERS. 


Tue New York Tribune says that ‘‘Poison- 
ng as a domestic accomplishment’’ has be- 
come unpleasantly common, and actually as- 
serts that it isa vice to which women are es- 
pecially addicted; as follows: The Independ- 
ent thinks that “if punishment can only be- 
come as certain as detection may be made 
sure, poisoning would be seriously checked, 
if not entirely extirpated.” “True,” says 
the Congregationalist, “though unfortunate- 
ly the same laxity of moral sentiment, by 
which such wickedness is fostered, insists 
upon treating criminals with leniency, and 
practically takes ground against just and need- 
ful penalities.” Poisoning is a crime most fre- 
quently committed by women; and, as the 
hanging of women is something which a man- 
ly nature revolts from, we have reason enough 
for acquittals. 

We dislike to make sensational assertions 
or charges that cannot be sustained. But the 
Tribune’s slander upon women needs refuta- 
tion. We are assured that poisoning women 
by men for the purpose of collecting insuran- 
ces upon their lives has become so common 
that hardly a single Life Assurance Co. is 
willing to insure a married woman’s life at 
any price. Having occasion to procure an in- 
surance upon a woman’s life, a few weeks 
ago, we called upon the richest and most ex- 
tensive Company in Newark, N. J., and were 
told by the President that their experience in 
insuring women’s lives had been so singularly 
unfortunate, that they had been compelled to 
decline taking such risks, as dangerous to 
public morals. He did not say that these wo- 
men had been murdered, but he did say that 
they almost invariably died, under suspicious 
circumstances, soon after the policies were is- 
sued. He added that the general experience 
of Life Assurance Co.’s throughout the coun- 
try was the same, and that no first-class Com- 
pany of his acquaintance is now willing to 
take risks upon the lives of women. 

While therefore we do not believe that 
many men or women are capable of poisoning 
each other, we respectfully submit that the 
Tribune, in view of such facts as above stated, 
is scarcely justified in speaking of poisoning 
as a crime of which women are more gener- 
ally guilty than men. ‘Indeed the police re- 
ports prove conclusively that when one man 
is killed by a woman under circumstances of 
extreme provocation, one hundred women are 
killed by men without any provocation what- 
ever. . 

Every day, we are shocked by such instan- 
ces as the following :— 

An inquest was held by Coroner Herrman, 
yesterday, in the case of Mary Ann Gallagher, 

who died in Bellevue Hospital from internal 

injuries, the result of brutal violence done to 

her by Patrick Clifford, No. 150 Elizabeth 

Street, a young ruffian of the worst character. 

A large number of witnesses were examined, 

principally the wretched associates of the de- 

ceased; but they were so obviously under ter- 

ror of Clifford’s associates, that no evidence 

directly implicating the accused could be ob- 

tained from them. The ante-mortem state- 

ment of the girl, in which she stated positive- | 
ly that Clifford knocked her down and kicked 
her violently in the abdomen, was read to the 
jury, who promptly rendered a verdict against 
the prisoner, and he was committed to the 
Tombs. 

All over the country, such cases are of daily 
occurrence. And yet men are very rarely 
hung for these offences. Just as the South- 
ern newspapers used to chronicle the cruelties 
of slave-holders, but seldom their punishment, 
so to-day, the crimes committed against wo- 
men are not punished with impartial severity. 
The lives and persons of women will never re- 
ceive adequate legal protection, until women 
are voters and jurors, and help to elect po- 
licemen and judges, and legislators. 


H. B. B. 
THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The petitions for suffrage were this year re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. Mrs. Wil- 
bour of New York came before this committee, 
in the Hall of the Court of Appeals, with an 
unanswerable argument, which was received 
with applause by the large and intelligent au- 
dience. The address was noticed most favor- 
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widely circulated among the citizens of the 
State. : 

Mr. Prince, of Queens County, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, report- 
ed favorably to the assembly, but recommend- 
ed no specific action, for the reason that he 
favored the appointment of a commission to 
sugggst or recommend, after careful consider- 
ation, all appropriate amendments to the Con- 
stitution. This measure having failed in the 
Senate, Messrs. Strahan and Vedder have 
presented their views directly to the Legisla- 
ture and to the people of the State on this im- 
portant question as follows :— 

“The undersigned, members of the judicia- 
ry committee, to whom was referred the me- 
morial of certain tax-paying citizens of the 
State of New York, praying that the Constitu- 
tion of this State should be so amended as to 
extend the elective franchise to all citizens, 
without regard to sex, respectfully report, that 
having carefully considered the question, and 
the judiciary committee having heard an able 
argument by the memorialists in favor of this 
Legislature taking some action in behalf of fe- 
male suffrage, we have come to the following 
conclusions: First, that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, whether applied to 
our sex or the other. Second, that it having 
become the fixed policy of this State to allow 
female citizens to hold taxable property, per- 
sonal and real, in their own right and name, 
whether married or single, it seems unjust to 
deny them the right to take part in the elec- 
tion of all who make and execute the laws of 
the State. Third, the ballot being recognized 
as a national right in a free-government like 
ours, we therefore recommend an amendment 
of section 1 of article 2 of the Constitution of 
this State so as to allow all tax-paying female 
citizens the right to vote. 

(Signed), RoBERrtT H. STRAHAN, 
C, P. VEDDER.”’ 

On the above, the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle well says :— 

When the Empire State has taken her stand 
by some legal enactment that recognizes the 
right of woman to the ballot, the Congress of 
the United States will not be long in moving in 
the right direction also. It is fortunate that 
the good cause has found in Mrs. Wilbour so 
able an advocate, one who is content to argue 
this important question without bringing into 
the discussion a thousand heresies that are re- 
volting to the public conscience and disgust- 
ing to the moral sense of the community. 

It may be found that State action is the first 
thing to be sought. If one State like New 
York, or Massachusetts, should establish uni- 
versal suffrage, others would be swift to fol- 
low, and a sixteenth amendment would make 
the vote as sure in the hands of women, as it 
is now in those of the colored men. L. 8. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE TEACHERS. 


We are creditably informed that a move- 
ment is now on foot, among the male teach- 
ers in the public schools of this city, for an in- 
crease of their salaries. Two months ago the 
female teachers petitioned for an increase of 
theirs. It seems but just that their petition 
should be granted, inasmuch as the most of 
them have now, only $700, in the Primary and 
Grammar Schools, while the masters have 
$3000, the sub-masters have $2400, the ush- 
ors $2000. 

We are told that the work of the ushers is 
no more ouerous than that of the female teach- 
ers, and that of the sub-masters only slightly 
so. We call upon the gentlemen of the school 
committee to see that justice is done in this 
matter. M. W. C. 








—_ <P oa>——————— 


A REFORM NEEDED. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—Your pa- 
per of June says :— 

“An officer of a Boston Court accompanied 
an old lady of seventy, to the Five Cent Sav- 
ings Bank, last week, where she drew out 
money enough to pay a fine of ten dollars and 
costs for vagrancy. Shame on the courts!” 


Wesay,shame on the court that could con- 
vict an old lady of vagrancy—that is having no 
visible means of support—when she had mon- 
ey on deposit in a Savings Banks. That fact 
should have beert conclusive evidence that she 
was not a vagrant, saying nothing of the inhu- 
manity of sustaining such a charge against 
one who could rightfully claim support from 
some able-bodied person or from the State. 
This and many others cases show the ne. 
cessity of having some officer employed to pro- 
tect the rights of the accused, when they are 
unable to employ counsel. B. P. 
Boston, June 3, 1872. 








LECTURES FOR WOMEN. 


During the months of October, November, 
and December of this year, on Saturday af- 
ternoons, at three o’clock, in the large hall of 
the Technological Institut e, there will be giv- 
en a free course of twelve lectures to women 
on subjects connected with English literature. 
These lectures are not to be reported in any 
way. The following lecturers are already en- 
gaged for each Saturday in the above months, 
beginning Oct 5: 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward P. Whipple, 
Wendell Phillips, George S. Hillard, James 
Freeman Clarke, William R. Alger, John 
Weiss, George William Curtis. 

It is the design of this course of free lec- 
tures to introduce a scheme of instruction for 
women, which shall give to them the advan - 
tages so long afforded to students in univer- 
sities. It is the beginning of a plan which 
will be hailed with delight wherever the ful) 
and proper education of females has been dis. 
cussed, 
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sued, but all women (and only women are to 
be admitted to the hall, as there will be no 
room for others) who wish to avail themselves 
of such a course in English literature will go 
early enough to take their places. The hall 
will seat between eight and nine hundred 
only, and is to be opened at two o’clock and 
closed promptly at three, to avoid any inter. 
ruption after the lecture of the day has com- 
menced. Female school teachers especially 
are to be benefited by this course. 





COLBY UNIVERSITY. 


The Annual Re-union of Alumni of Colby 
University, occurred on Friday evening, the 
24th inst., at Young’s Hotel. An interesting 
feature of the festival was the presence of sev- 
eral ladies, wives of the graduates. An ex- 
cellent supper, pleasant conversation, and 
speeches from several gentlemen made a very 
enjoyable occasion. Andrew H. Briggs, Esq., 
presided in the absence of the President, Hon. 
Henry W. Paine, and made some happy re- 
marks, in which he gracefully alluded to the 
opening of the University to ladies. ‘There is 
a permanent fund of $200,000. New buildings 
have been erected, the old ones thoroughly 
renovated, and the external facilities of the 
college every way increased. Miss Mary C. 
Low, the only lady who has yet applied for ad- 
mission, has abundantly confirmed the friends 
of the “experiment” in the propriety of the 
measure. Her high scholarship and ladylike 
deportment have exerted a most favorable in- 


‘ fluence in the class which has the honor of 


having her as a member. The University 
would be glad to receive more response to 
their invitation, of the same character. Hon. 
Mr. Drummond, of Portland, Attorney Gener- 
al of Maine, made an excellent speech, in 
which he alluded to the large number of grad- 
uates who had attained high positions in the 
several professions. Hon. William E. Word- 
ing, the generous donor of $10,000 to the Uni- 
versity, made some interesting remarks; as 
also did Mr. A. P. Marble, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Worcester, and others. The 
old officers were re-elected and the company 
adjourned to next year. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Celia Burleigh preached in her own 
pulpit last Sunday, from the words “Let us go 
back into Egypt.’’ 


The Michigan State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has raised $600, and its Secretary, Mrs. 
Matilde Victor is in the field as a lecturer. 


Misses Helen Wooster, of Kossuth County, 
Sarah Fulton, of Monona County, and Carrie 
A. Bassett, of Woodbury County, have been 
elected superintendents of Iowa schools. 


James Gordon Bennett, whose name is 
identified with that of the New York Herald, 
died on Saturday last, at the age of seventy- 
seven. All his family were abroad in Europe. 


Dr. R. J. Dodd, of the United States Navy, 
has given $4,000 to the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania for the establishment 
of the Hannah Matilda Dodd Scholarship, in 
memory of his wife. 


The Philadelphia Press is highly compli- 
mentary to Senator Wilson—“so little of the 
mere politician, so brave, unselfish, and self- 
reliant, so conciliatory and so faithful, that 
every Republican would bé satisfied with him.” 


The Delaware Tribune, says ‘‘Equal Repre- 
sentation” gets three votes in New Castle 
County. But the three votes did not stand 
for the Equal Representation of woman, and 
what is worse, the Tribune did not even think 
of it. 


Rey. A. A. Wright lectured on Woman’s 
Rights in Fall River, last week, at the vestry 
of the First M. E. Church. The discourse 
was a very good one, the ground taken was 
about up to the average of public opinion on 
this question. 


Decoration Day was generally celebrated 
throughout the country with appropriate cer- 
emonies. But when women vote, no cruel 
war will ever add new names to the roll of 
martyrs, and Decoration Day will grow less 
sorrowful, though not less sacred. 


Twin children of Mrs. Ball of Portland, 
ten months old, were left by their mother a 
few moments alone on Wednesday, when a 
cat attacked one of them lying on the floor, 
tearing and biting its flesh about the face in a 
horrible manner, large pieces of the cheek hay- 
ing been torn out and devoured. 


Aaron M. Powell, editor of The National 
Standard, has been appointed by the national 
committee for the United States,a member 
of. the International Penitentiary Congress, 
which is to convene in London, July 3. 
He will sail for Liverpool by the Canada of 
the National line, June 15. 


The telegraph briefly announces the death 
of Sir Henry Bulwer. This distinguished di- 
plomatist, was an elder brother of the well- 
known novelist, Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer. Henry Lytton, Earl Bulwer, was born 
1n 1804, the year preceeding his brother, and 
was sixty-eight years old at the time of his 
death. 





Hearth and Home, speaking of sympathy 
as the key to the “mystery” of childhood, 
says: ‘“‘If the father who does not know what 
to do with his unruly little boy would play 
jack-stones with him on the cellar door he 
would soon find out.” 


At the annual convention of Publishers and 
Editors of Missouri, held at Ledalia, May 22, 
several ladies connected with the Press were 
in attendance, and participated in the proceed- 
ings. Mrs. Fanny Holy, Assotidte Editor of 
the Sunday Morning, of St. Louis, represented 
that paper at the Convention. 


Such was the poverty to which the ladies 
of Parma were recently reduced, that “when 
the Duchess wished to give an entertainment 
or a ball, she was obliged, in order to have la- 
dies for the dance, to import from Paris, 
gowns, head-dresses, etc., and distribute them 
among the notables of the place. 


The Baroness Burdett Coutts has received 
the thanks of the Common Council of London, 
as also “the freedom of the city,” in recogni- 
tion of her confidence in vesting ‘‘Columbia 
Market”’ in the hands of the corporation. 


We do not know exactly what “the freedom 
of the city” implies, but unless it includes the 
right to vote, it has no real significance what- 
ever. 


The Philadelphia Convention is in session 
as we gotopress. The telepraphic despatches 
announce two sets of resolutions, one by 
George B. Loring, and one by George William 
Curtis. H. B. Blackwell is there to represent 
the interest of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and other parties represent the 
“other wing.” 


Miss Sarah Colt, who died at Paterson, N. 
J.,0n the 17 inst., at the age of ninety years, 
is said to have organized the first Sunday- 
school in the United States. Her original 
idea was to teach the mill boys to read and 
write; and from this the schools gradually 
grew into a means of exclusive religious in- 
struction. Miss Colt began living in Pater- 
son in 1794, 


In the brilliant weather of last week, the 
anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union was a great success. As early as 12 
o’clock the streets were alive with crowds of 
young scholars, the girls dressed mostly in 
white. There were fully 40,000 children in 
the procession. We wonder how many of 
the teachers or scholars were aware that the 
first Sunday school in America was establish- 
ed by a woman ? 


The Boston Journal has been enlarged by 
the addition of over seven columns of its for- 
mer size, and reduced in price from $10 to $8 
per annum; single copies from four to three 
cents. While the Journal is not a pronounced 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, it has always 
shown a more liberal spirit towards the move- 
ment, than any other Republican daily paper 
in Boston. Therefore we rejoice in its success, 
aud wish it prosperity. 


A Washington correspondent says: “Kate 
Chase Sprague has not been in society this 
past winter, having devoted herself, with moth- 
erly wisdom, to her family of little ones. Her 
husband’s mother, Mrs. Sprague, places the 
snug little sum of $250,000 in the bank for 
each of Kate’s babies, as fast as they make 
their appearance in this unhappy world, with 
the generous amount of $50,000 for Kate her- 
self.”’ 


The first instance of punishment for wife 
murder which has come to our notice for 
months is the result of Lynch Law in Ken- 
tucky. In Sparta,a man named John Bran- 
ham, who murdered his wife the day before, 
was hung on the 29th ult., by a party of about 
100 men, who forcibly took Branham from the 
jail, carried him half a mile from the town, and 
hung him toa tree. His wife was buried next 
day. No cause for his killing his wife is known. 


Harvard College is opening its eyes. A 
board of commissioners, with Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke as chairman, has been appointed 
to examine into, thoroughly investigate and re- 
port on the practical effects of co-education of 
the sexes. A board favored by such a chair- 
man, and bearing the names of Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Francis E. Parker, and Dr. Walker, will 
hardly fail to report in favor of admitting wo- 
men. 


The New York papers chronicle the suicide 
of James W. Bushnell, a porter, and of Eben- 
ezer Crawford, a dry-goods clerk, both driven 
to death by destitution. When such a fact is 
possible among men who have every advan- 
tage, who can wonder that poor women who 
are habitually overworked and underpaid sink 
into prostitution, or die outright? And who 
can measure the deterioration of moral tone 
in society, consequent upon woman’s depen- 
dence and disfraachisement ? 


The papers from the Far West state that 
many women in that region try their luck in 
mining stocks. The Chronicleof San Francis- 
co mentions a Mrs. Coit, who has made $12,- 
000; Mrs. Theall, who counts her gains at $30,- 
000; and Mrs. Cox, who is spoken of general- 
ly as having “realized quite afortune.” Some 
of these speculative dames we are told, “oper- 
ate upon their own sagacious judgment ;’’ oth- 
ers upon the “advice of male friends who know 
what is going on.”’ 


The present Prince Metternich, now quite a 
lion at Rome, is forty-five, tall, handsome, and 
imposing in appearance. His wife, to whom 
he is passionately attached, is his own niece. 
Her mother was the Princess Leontina de 
Metternich, wife of the Count de Sandor, and 
daughter of the great Chancellor by his first 
wife. She is very wealthy in her own right, 
owning several estates; is full of esprit, which 
she inherits from her grandmother, and speaks 
several languages fluently. She has three 
daughters, the eldest fifteen, the youngest two 
years of age. 


Our friend, Gilbert Haven, of Zion’s Herald, 
has been elected one of nine new bishops of 
the Methodist church. We congratulate the 
Methodists of New England upon the selection 
of a great and good man worthy to carry their 
banner and the Woman Suffragists, upon this 
fresh proof that courage and fidelity to prin- 
ciple are not qualities that have gone out of 
fashion. Bishop Haven will be as true to wo- 
man’s Equality in the Church, as Rev. Gilbert 
Haven has been to her Equality in the State. 
His election is a sign of the times which 
should not be mistaken. 


Rev. E. C. Towne has preached a discourse 
in Cincinnati, which had been advertised by 
the title “The Failure of the Woman Move- 
ment.’’ He called by name several well-known 
woman speakers, criticised each, and consign- 
ed her to her own poor place. The woman 
preachers were passed in review, and set down 
as worse than the men preachers. The Cincin- 
nati Gazette quotes largely from the discourse, 
makes its own comments, and gives this sym- 
pathetic summing up:— 


Therefore he consigns woman to the mater- 
nal function, as if he had supposed suffrage 
would extinguish this. He proposes that wo- 
man shall leave the platform, because she has 
degraded its character, while he takes it to go 
about picking up half dollars by reviling them. 


At a meeting of Hicksite Friends in New 
York, last week, the venerable Lucretia Mott, 
whose fine, sweet face has a whole gospel 
of peace and love in its expressive lines, 
spoke as is her wont, and in a manner none 
can quite equal, of peace, and the importance 
of its preservation, and the high hopes the 
settlement of our difficulties with England by 
arbitration ought to raise. The principle for 
which the Friends had so long contended is 
already beginning to bear its fruit. In clos- 
ing her address she uttered a tender, mother- 
ly admonition to the young women, to be- 
ware of the follies of fashion, and dress in be- 
coming simplicity and dignity—which affected 
some of the young ladies clothed a good deal 
more richly and expensively than either Sol- 
omon or the lilies of the field, with peculiar 
nervousness. 


The Chinamen are wild with enthusiasm. 
The young Emperor is about to marry the 
lady chosen for him, and all China is going 
into ecstacies. The youth is seventeen, as 
Chinese count—making one a year old when 
he is born—and is to assume control of the 
Empire shortly after his accession to matri- 
mony. His marriage has, therefore, a politi- 
cal importance as the assumption of power by 
the Emperor will lead to an immediate decision 
concerning the admission of foreign embass- 
adors to audience. The Chinese do not allow 
that the sovereigns of other countries are 
anything save the vassals of their celestial 
Emperor, and unless he himself has good sense 
enough to admit embassadors hereafter as 
representatives of his equals he will much 
check the progress the outside world desires 
to make with China. 


Here is a Mrs. Fitzhugh, who comes into the 
presence of the Southern Claims Commission 
in the cherished odor of hereditary arrogance, 
and modestly asks for $375,000 “for wood and 
timber taken for supplying the United States 
army.’ Now $375,000 is the price of a very 
large quantity of wood; but it is quite on a par 
with other Southern estimates of similar losses 
by the war. To pay our Southern debts on 
the basis of Southern claims would plunge the 
country into the worst condition of bankrupt- 
cy,—a fact that will probably be recognized by 
the Claims Commission. Let Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
F. F. V., have some compensation for her 
losses, if it can be proved that she was loyal 
to the government through the entire war, 
of the misfortunes of which she must be con- 
tent to take her share; and let her have a 
vote. But don’t compound for the political 
subjugation of all women by giving Vinnie 
Ream an order for astatue, or Mrs. Fitzhugha 
draft on the treasury because they are women. 
Women want justice, not favors. 


> 


The Cincinnati Gazette says: “A will re- 
cently admitted to probate in the Probate 
Court of this county, contains a provision that 
one undivided half of the testator’s real estate, 
being certain town lots in this county, togeth- 
er with the use of two rooms in a one-story 
building on one of the lots, to-wit: The back 
room and a little room in front shall be given 
to his wife, so long as she remains his widow; 
but in case she marries, then she is to forfeit 
the bequest, and the same shall go to his chil- 
dren, to be divided among them equally, share 
and share alike. The testator then provides 
that one-third of the rents and profits of the 
residue of his estate shall go to his widow dur- 





ing her natural life, provided she shall die be- 
Sore his youngest child comes to the age of ma- 
turity. The graduating class of the Cincinna- 
ti Law School may as well take the question 
under advisement, What does the widow take 
under this will?” 


The movement for an Eight-hour Labor Re- 
form among working men of all classes is suc- 
cessfully progressing, aad is likely to result in 
a permanent system. The combiuations for 
increased wages haye also resulted in larger 
compensation than ever before. Now then, 
let women share in these advantages, of short- 
er hours and better wages, by learning and 
exercising these mechanic arts. We need to- 
day, for the elevation of woman, an industrial 
cecllege, where women can learn house paint- 
ing, paper hanging, carpentering, piano mak- 
ing and every other branch of skilled labor. 
When the working-men have succeeded in re- 
ducing the hours of labor to eight, the wives 
of the working-men will ask their husbands to 
help them in their sixteen hours of domestic 
drudgery—and unmarried women will begin 
to think of becoming mechanics also. Why 
not? 


The act recently passed by the Iowa Legis- 
lature “in relation to the State Library, and 
the duties of the State Librarian,” provides 
that “the librarian shall give his or her person- 
al attendance,” &c., thus recognizing woman’s 
right to hold that office. Accordingly Gov. 
Carpenter has re-appointed Mrs. Ada North, 
State Librarian of Iowa, at a salary of $1200. 
also Mrs. Mary A. P. Darwin, of Burlington, 
Towa, has been appointed by the Governor, one 
of the Visiting Committee for the Insane Hos- 
pitals. Dr, Luther Penn, of Mt. Vernon, is 
another; and the third has not yet been ap- 
pointed. We understand a legal gentleman 
will be appointed, so that the committee will 
be composed of a woman, a doctor, and a law- 
yer—a woman, so that the lady inmates can 
have some one they may address freely, a doc- 
tor, to lend medical skill to the Committee, 
anda lawyer for law. The Governor has cer- 
tainly constituted the Committee wisely. 


The Presbyterian Assembly, in session at 
Detroit, on the 29th ult., decide that women 
shall not be allowed to preach or pray in pub- 
lic: : 

A memorial from the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn, on the subject of women occupying pul- 
pits or churches, was answered as follows: 
“That there is no necessity for a change in 
the constitution of the church, and the me- 
morialists are referred to the Deliverance of 
1832, which expresses the judgment of this 
assembly.’’ This action declares that meet- 
ings of pious women by themselves for con- 
versation and prayer are entirely approved, 
but to teach and exhort or lead in prayer in 
public and promiscuous assemblies is clearly 
forbidden to women in the holy oracles, 


The command of Jesus to his disciples, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,’ is curtailed just one-half 
by these clerical monopolists. They believe 
that a majority of the human family are on 
the road to perdition, and yet forbid any wo- 
man to warn them to “flee from the wrath to 
come.” What a melancholy inconsistency ! 


Tom Hughes took a manly stand against 
horse-racing in the House of Commons. Mr, 
Gladstone moved that the House adjourn 
until Thursday for the races. Mr. Hughes, 
on arising to oppose the motion, was received 
with ironical cheers and laughter. He point- 
ed to the fact that the House adjourned only 
two hours on Ascension Day for divine wor- 
ship, and now propose to adjourn twenty-four 
hours for the Derby. It was incompatible with 
the dignity of the Commons to recognize 
horse-racing. The English race courses had 
introduced the most corrupt and insidious sys- 
tem of gambling which had ever disgraced any 
country. While he was opposed to this spe- 
cies of amusement, he believed in manly sports, 
like internationai boat-races, cricket, and oth- 
er salutary competitions of human strength 
and pluck, and thought they should be encour- 
aged. The motion for adjournment was car- 
ried by a vote of 212 to 58. 


A large number of ladies and a few gentle. 
men assembled in the Old South Chapel, Sat- 
| urday morning, at the annual meeting of the 
|New England Woman’s Club. Mrs. C. M. 
Severance occupied the chair in the absence of 
the president, Mrs. Howe. The treasurer’s re- 
| port was presented by Mrs. H. W. Sewall, and 
showed a balance from last year of $86.41- 
Receipts of the year, including $1620 for mem* 
bership fees, $2374.91; expenditures, $1745.83 ; 
leaving a balance of $429.08 in the treasury. 
Reports were also read by the committee on 
work, by Miss Abby W. May; from the com- 
mittee on education, by Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body; from the committee on discussion and 
from Mrs Cheney on fine arts and literature. 
Dr. Mary A. Safford spoke of her experience 
in the surgical schools at Vienna and Breslau, 
contrasting the treatment which she reeceived 
there with that given her in the hospitals of 
of London and New York. Mrs. Churchill of 
| Providence made a speech on suffrage and the 

responsibilities which it would bring to women, 
and the ladies adjourned to the club-room for 
lunch, after which they were addressed by Dr. 
Marie Zackezewska, on the subject of a wo- 
man’s hospital in Boston. Her story of the 
ten years the hospital had been struggling on 





in the face of great difficulties, until it was now 








about to move to a comfortable building, was 
sometimes stopped, while she was finding the 
simplest and best word in English, but its sim- 
ple eloquence was irresistible. 


A new thing under the sun is a “Ponca 
supper.” Such an entertainment was ar- 
ranged by the ladies of the Church of the 
Ascension, New Brighton, Staten Island, last 
Wednesday week. A price was set on the 
feast, and the proceeds, it was announced, 
would be given to the “Ponca tribe of Indians 
of Dakota.” It is very kind of the New-Brigh- 
ton ladies to remember the Poncas, and we 
would not for a moment underrate their 
charity, of which we have heard other good 
reports. Yet we have also heard that on 
Staten Island, beautiful and smiling spot as 
it is, there are poor people who are not Poncas, 
and who would have been very glad of either 
the supper or the money that went to help 
their dusky brethern of the Far West. Weare 
sure there is not a Lady Sowerby Creamly in 
all the congregation of the Church of the As- 
cension: but this sentimental banquet to dis- 
tant redskins is ‘just the least bit suggestive, 
under the circumstances, of Mr. Aminidab 
Sleek’s subscription to buy fine-tooth combs 
for little heathens. For all that, the charity 
was doubtless kindly meant, and perhaps it is 
better to have given to Poncas than never to 
have given at all. 


At the recent labor convention in Boston, 
Wendell Phillips read a letter from Charles 
Sumner, who some time ago remarked to him 
that when the first pledges of his life were ful- 
filled, he was ready to devote himself to the 
interests of labor: 

SENATE CHAMBER, May 25, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN: I cannot take part in your 
public meeting, but I declare my sympathy 
with working-men. In their aspirations for 
greater onety of condition and increased 
opportunities I unite cordially. Therefore 
I insist that the experiment of an eight-houf 
law in the national workshops shall be fairly 
tried, so that, if successful, it may be extend- 
ed. Here let me confesg that I find this law 
especially valuable because it promises more 
time for education and general improvement. 
If the experiment is successful in this respect, 
I shall be less curious on the question of pe- 
cuniary profit and loss; for, to my mind, the 
education of the human family is above dol- 
lars and dividends. Meanwhile accept my 
best wishes, and believe me faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 


If the education of the human family is so 
important, and if the exercise of political 
rights and responsibilities is so essential a part 
of education, how it it that Mr. Sumner for- 
gets the women, who are one-half of the hu- 
man family? True the working men have 
votes, and the women have none. Yet the 
esteem and confidence of the women of Mas- 
sachusetts is already of value, and they will 
remember their friends and forget the men 
who have failed to advocate the equal rights 
of woman. 


George W. Smalley sends to the New York 
Tribune an account of the debate in the House 
of Commons on Woman Suffrage. 


He says: The advocates of Woman Suffrage 
scarcely attempt to disguise the unexpected 
severity of their defeat this week in the House 
of Commons. They counted, I believe, on an 
increased vote for their bill, though not on its 
passage toa second reading. But their minor- 
ity is only 143 as — 151 last year. In 
the debate in the House there was nothing 
new or remarkable—indeed, the speeches on 
both sides seem rather weak, though there is 
no lack of debating talent among the men 
who spoke. On the day following, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the National iety for 
Promoting Woman Suffrage held a meeting 
to talk the matter over. Their Chairman 
Mr. Eastwich, M. P., hoped no one would 
talk of surrender, and the sentiment of the 
meeting was all for beginning a fresh cam- 
paign. Miss Becker said she was as confident 
as ever of success, and Mrs. H. Kingsley look- 
ed on Wednesday's defeat as the last struggle 
before victory, which is, perhaps, a little san- 

uine. Miss Bell is all for practical measures. 

ast year she refused to pay taxes, and al- 
lowed the authorities to take away her fur- 
niture. It must have put her to more in- 
convenience than the authorities; yet Miss 
Bel! has found another lady who, this year 
is going todo the same thing, and she is con- 
vinced that tables and chairs have more effect, 
with some persons than principles. ‘Tactics of 
that kind seem slightly absurd; yet I have 
heard a very sensible woman insist that a 
general agreement among women to refuse 
payment of taxes would be the pap ae 
means of securing the suffrage. I hardly sup- 
pose it will be a the agitation will 
go on as before. The Conference adopted a 
resolution declaring that it finds great cause 
for encouragement in the retrospect of the 
year, during which 44 new committees have 
been formec, more than 150 successful public. 
meetings held, upward of 240,000 signatures 
to parliamentary petitions obtained, and a 
powerful Central Committee organized, repre- 
senting nearly all the associations of the 
United Kingdom, and including 45 members 
of Parliament. 


Tius it seems that Miss Bell takes the same 
ground in regard to taxes, that Sarah Wall 
and Abby Kelly Foster take. It is certainly 
true, that if there could be a general agreement 
among women, not to pay taxes, it would 
hasten the final result as nothing else can. 
Let the men of any town look on and see the 
property of women sold for the payment of 
taxes, the only reason: for it being, that wo 
men desired representation to go with tax- 
ation, as it does in the case of all men, and for 
very shame these men, thus confronted, would 
be compelled to make the law of taxation and 
representation equal,—the same for men and 
women. 
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POETRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 
I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 


A pleasant road ; 

I do not ask that thou wouldst take fr: m me 
Aught of its load; 

I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet, 

for one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead, 
Lead me aright— 

Though strength should falter, and though heart 

should bleed— 


Through peace to light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here; 

Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear, 

I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 

Better in darkness just to feel thy hand, 
And follow thee; 

Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine 
Like quiet night; 

Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine 
Through peace to light. 

—Adelaide A. Proctor. 





THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


They come again to the apple-tree— 
Robin and allithe rest— 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossom dressed; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair; 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb— 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you’ll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And your mate will fear for willful ways 

« When the wee ones leave the nest; 

But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 

So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow; 

Through the April shimmer of sun and rain, 
Go flying to and fro; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 





THE WIND IN THE STREET, 


A country wind is in the street; 

Tis blowing soft, tis blowing sweet; 
How fresh it falls on cheek and eyes! 
Tis kissing us from paradise, 

Oh, it has traveled sea and height, 

On thymy flowers, the red and white, 
O’er golden gorse, and rosy bells 

That spread their splendor to the dells; 
It slumbered all a perfumed night 

On hundred hues of blossoms bright; 
And shook its wings on glowing skies 
Where lost in blue the planet dies ; 
And sped away to farm and fold, 

All touched with morning’s early gold. 
It rustled through the leaf-hung deeps 
Where’er the shy-eyed squirrel leaps, 
And out on grass and plough in line, 
With song of birds and low of kine; 
And now ’tis in the mist-blue street, 
But newly thronged with passing feet! 
Why blows it here so light and glad 
On many a forehead dark and sad? 

It is that God’s immortal love, 

From radient plains in heaven above, 
Has suddenly, in pity come 

To visit man’s o’erwearied home, 

And breath a breath of hope and life 
On scenes of sorrow, care and strife. 





THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All around, it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go, 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow; 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still ; 

There I see in the cooling night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 

Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river’s shore; 
And in the road no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill, 

Never is sound of smith or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to tell the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut; 

You may not enter at hall or hut; 

AJ] the village lie asleep, 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh— 

Silent—and idle—and low—they lie. 


In that village under the hill. 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And, weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, the answer fall— 
“Patience! That village shall hold ye all!” 








Ole Bull owes his life to a lady friend. He was 
designed by his father for the church. While 
so successful in his art, he seems to have been 
subject to the buffetings of fortune all his life. 
Being charmed with Paganini, he accompained 
him to Paris. Before leaving that city, he 
was plundered of everything he possessed, 
even his violin, and, unable to obtain a living, 
threw himself into the Seine. Rescued and 
restored to animation, a rich lady took tender 
interest in bim, placed him undera physician's 
care till restored to health, and presented him 
with a Guarrierin violin. His life has been 


TELL YOUR WIFE. 


“Tell my wife ?”’ said Aaron Little, speaking 
aloud, yet to himself,in a half amused, half 
troubled way. “Tell my wife, indeed! Much 
good that will do! What does she know about 
business, and money matters.and the tricks of 
trade? No, there’s no hope there.” 
And Aaron Little sat musing with a perplex- 
ed countenance. He held a newspaper in his 
hand, and his eyes had just been lingering 
over a paragraph in which the writer suggest- 
ed to business men in trouble the propriety of 
consulting their wives. 
“Talk to them freely about your affairs,’’ it 
said. “Let them understand exactly your 
condition. Tell them of your difficulties, your 
embarrassments, and your plans for extrica- 
ting yourselves from the entanglements in 
which you are involved. My word for it you 
will get help for it in nine cases out of ten. 
Women have quick perceptions. They reach 
conclusions by a nearer way than reasoning, 
and get the solution of a difficult question long 
before your slow moving thoughts bring you 
near enough for accurate observation. Tell 
your wives, then, men in trouble, all about 
your affairs. Keep nothing back. The better 
they understand the matter, the better will be 
their preceptions.”’ 
“A very fine theory,’ said Aaron Little, toss- 
ing the paper from him and leaning back in 
his chair, “but it won’t doin my case. Tell 
Betsey! Yes, I’d like to see myself doing it. 
A man must be hard pushed indeed, when he 
goes home to consult his wife on business 
affairs.” 
And so Aaron Little dismissed the subject. 
He was in considerable doubt and perplexity of 
mind, Things had not gone well with him 
for a year past. Dull business and bad debts 
had placed his affairs in rather an unpromis- 
ing condition. He could not see his way clear 
for the future. Taking trade as it had been 
for the past six months, he could not imagine 
how, with the resources at his command, his 
payments were to be made. 
“T must get more capital,’ he said to him- 
self, “that’s plain. And with more capital 
must come in a partner. I don’t like partner- 
ships. It is very difficult for two men to 
work together harmoniously. Then you may 
get entangled witha rogue. It's a risky busi- 
ness. But I see no other way out of this trou- 
ble. My own capital is too light for the busi- 
ness I am doing; and, as a measure of safety, 
more must be brought in. Lawrence is anxi- 
ous to join me, and he says he can command 
ten thousand dollars. I do not like him in all 
respects; he is too fond of pleasure. But I 
want his money more than his aid in busi- 
ness. He might remain asilent partner if he 
chose, I'll call andsee him this very night, 
and we will talk the matter over. If he can 
bring in ten thousand dollars, I think that will 
settle the matter at once.” 
With this conclusion, Aaron Little returned 
home, after closing his warehouse for the 
day. Tea being over, he made preparations 
for going out, with the intention of calling 
upon Mr. Lawrence. As he raised his hand 
for his great coat, a voice seemed to say: 
“Tell your wife. Talk to her about it.” 
But he rejected the thought instantly, and 
commenced drawing on his coat. 
“Where are you going, Aaron ?” asked his 
wife, coming forth from the dining-room. 
“Out for a little while,” he replied. “I'll be 
back in half an hour or so.” 
“Out where ?” 
Tell her, Aaron; tell ber all about it,” said 
the voice speaking in his mind. 
‘Nonsense! She don’t understand any- 
thing about business. She can’t help me,” he 
reasoned. 
“Tell your wife!” The words were in his 
mind, and would keep repeating themselves. 

“Can’t yousay where you are going, Aaron? 
Why do you make a mystery of it?” 

“Oh, it’s only a matter of business. 
going to see Mr. Lawrence.” 

“Edwin Lawrence ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell your wife!’ The words seemed as if 
uttered aloud in his ear. 

“What are you going to see him about ?” 

“Tell her.” 

Mr. Little stood 
would telling her do? 

“What's the matter, Aaron? You've been 
dull for some time past. Nothing going 
wrong with you,I hope?” and she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and leaned towards him 


I’m 


irresolute. What good 








in a kind way. 

“Nothing very wrong,” he answered in an 
evasive manner. “Business has been dull 
this season,” he added. 

“Has it? I’m sorry. 
me ?”’ 

“What good would that have done ?” 

“It might have done a great deal of good. 
When a man’s business is dull, his wife should 
look to the household expenses; but if she 
knows nothing about it, she may go on in a 
way that is really extravagant under the cir- 
cumstances. I think that men ought always 
to tell their wives when anything is wrong 
with their business.” 

“You do?” 


Why didn’t you tell 





full of wanderings and adventure ever since. 


“Certainly I do. What better reason can 





you want than the oneI have given. If she 
knows that the income is reduced, as a pru- 
dent wife, she will endeavor to reduce the ex- 
penses. Hadn’t you better take off your coat, 
and sit down and talk with me a little, before 
you go to see Mr. Lawrence ?” 

Mr. Little permitted his wife to draw off his 
overcoat, which she replaced on the rack. 
Then returning to the parlor, she said: 

“Now, Aaron, talk to me as freely as you 
choose. Don’t keep anything back. What- 
ever the trouble is, let me know it to the full 
extent. 

“Oh, there’s no very great trouble yet. I am 
only afraid of trouble. I see it coming, and 
wish to keep out of its way, Betsey.” 

“That’s wise and prudent,” said his wife. 
Now tell me why you are going to see Mr. 
Lawrence,’”’ she added. 

Mr. Little let his eyes fall to the floor, and 
sat for some moments in silence. At last 
looking up, he said: 

“The fact is, Betsey, I must have more cap- 
ital in my business. I cannot get on without 
it. Lawrence says he can command ten 
thousand dollars. He would like to join me. 
He has said as much two or three times.’’ 

“And you were going to see him on that 
business to-night ?” 


“T was.” . 
“Don’t do it,” said Mrs. Little emphatically. 
“Why not?” 


“Because he is not the man for you, even 
if he had twenty thousand dollars,” 

“Because is no reason,” replied Aaron Little. 

“The extravagance of his wife is,’ was the 
firm reply. 

“What do you know about her?” 

“Only what I’ve seen. I’ve called on her 
two or three times, and have noticed the style 
in which her house is furnished. It is array- 
ed in palace attire, as compared with ours. 
And as for dress, it would take the interest on 
a little fortune to pay her milliner’s and man- 
taumaker’s bills. No, Aaron, Lawrence is not 
your man, depend on it. He’d use up the ten 
thousand dollars in less than two years.” 

‘Well, Betsey, that’s pretty clear talk,’’ said 
Mr. Little, taking along breath. “I’m rather 
afraid, after what you say, that Lawrence is 
not my man. But what am I to do?’’ and 
his voice fell inatroubledtone. “I must have 
capital, or’—Mr. Little paused. 

“Or what?” His wife looked at him stead- 
ily, and without any sign of weak anxiety. 

“Or, I may become bankrupt.” 

“I am sorry to hear you say that, Aaron,” 
and her voice trembled perceptibly. ‘‘But I 
am glad you told me, I shall not order the 
new parlor carpet.” 

“Oh, as to that, the amount it will cost can 
make no great difference,’ said Mr. Little. 
“The parlor does look shabby, and I know 
you’ve set your heart on a new carpet.”’ 

‘Indeed, it will make a difference,” replied 
the little woman in her decided way. “The 
last feather breaks the camel’s back. Aaron 
Little shall not fail because of his wife’s ex- 
travagance. I would not take a carpet now, 
even if it were offered to me at half price.” 

“You, are a brave, true, woman, Betsey,” 
said Mr. Little, kissing his wife, in a new born 
feeling of admiration. 

“I hope that I shall ever be a true, brave 
wife,” returned Mrs, Little, “willing always to 
help my husband, either in saving or earning, 
asthe case may be. But let us talk more about 
your affairs; let me see the trouble nearer. 
Must you have ten thousand doliars right 
away ?”’ 

“Oh, no; it’s not so bad as that. I was 
only looking ahead, and seeking to provide 
the means for coming payments. I don’t want 
a partner, as far as the business itself is con- 
cernec. I don’t like partnerships; they are 
always accompained with annoyances or dan- 
ger. It was the money I was after, not the 


man.” 
~The money would come dearly at the 


price of the man, if you touk Mr. Lawrence 
fora partner. At leastthat is my opinion. 
But Iam glad to hear you say, Aaron, that 
youare in no immediate danger. May not the 
storm be weathered by reefing sail, as the 
sailors say ?” 

“By reducing expenses ?” 

“Ves.” 

Mr. Little shook his head. 

“Don’t say no too quickly,’ replied his wife. 
“Let us go overthe whole maiter at home 
and at the store. Suppose four thousand dol- 
lars were saved in the year, what difference 
would that make ?” 

“Oh, if that were possible, which it is not, it 
would make a vast ditference in the long run, 
but would hardly meet the difficulties that are 
approaching.” 

“Suppose you had two thousand dollars 
within the next two months, beyond what 
your business will give you?” 
| “That sum would make all safe for two 
| months. But where is the two thousand 
dollars to come from ?” 

“Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies,” replied the brave little woman. “I’m 
not afraid of the red flag. Let us sell off our 
furniture at auction, and put the money in 
your business. It won't bring less than two 
thousand dollars, and it may bring more. My 
piano alone is worth nearly four hundred. 


“We won’t try that yet, Betsey,” said Mr. 
Little. 

“But something must be done. The dis- 
ease is threatening, and my first prescription 
will arrest its violence. I have something 
more to propose; it comes into my mind this 
instant. After breaking up, we will go to 
mother’s. You know she never wanted us to 
leave there. It won’t cost us much over half 
what it does now, taking rent into account. 
We will pay sister Annie something to take 
care of little Eddie and Lizzie through the 
day, and I will go into your warehouse as 
chief clerk.” 

“Betsey, you’re crazy !” 

‘Not a bit of it, Aaron, but a sensible wo- 
man, as you will find before you’re a year 
older, if you’ll let me have my way. I don't 
like that Hobson, and never did, as you know. 
I don’t believe he’s a fair man. Let me take 
his place, and you’ll make a clear gain of 
twelve hundred dollars a year, and perhaps as 
much more!” 

“I can’t think of it, Betsey; let us wait 
awhile.” 

“You must think of it, and we won’t wait 
awhile,” replied the resolute wife. 

“What is right to be done is best done 
quickly, Is there no safety in my plan?” 
“Yes, I think there is; but”— 

“Then let us adopt it at once, and throw all 
“buts’ overboard, or” —and she looked at him 
mischievously,—“perhaps you would rather 
have some talk with Mr. Lawrence, first ?” 
“Hang Mr. Lawrence,” ejaculated Aaron 
Little. 

“Very well, there being no help in Mr. 
Lawrence, we will go to work to help our- 
selves. Self help, I have heard it said, is the 
best help, and most to be dependedon. We 
may know ourselves, and that is a great deal 
more than we can say about other people. 
When shall we have the sale?” 

“Not so fast, Betsey. I haven’t agreed to 
the sale yet. That would be sure to make a 
certain loss. Furniture sold at auction never 
realizes above half its cost.” 

“It would be a certain gain, Aaron, if it 
saved you from bankruptcy, with which, as I 
undertand it, you are threatened.” 

“I think,” said Aaron, we could get on 
without. I like the idea of your coming into 
my warehouse, and taking Hobson’s place. 
All the money from retail sales passes through 
his hands, and he has the power, if not honest, 
to rob me seriously. I’ve not felt altogether 
easy in regard to him of late. Why, I can 
hardly tell. I’ve seen nothing wrong. But if 
you take his place, twelve hundred dollars 
will be saved certainly,” 

“But Ihave my house to keep,” Mrs. Little 
answered to this; “how can I help you at the 
warehouse? The first thing in order is to get 
the house off my hands.” 

“Don’t you think that Annie could be in- 
duced to come and live with us for a few 
months, until we try this new experiment ?” 
“But the mouey, Aaron; the money this 
furniture would bring! That’s what I’m look- 
ing after. You want money now.” 

‘Very true.” 

“Then let us hang out the red flag. Half- 
way measures may ruin everything. I know 
that mother will not let Annie leave home, so 
itis no use to think of it. The red flag, Aaron, 
the red flag! Depend upon it, that’s the right 
thing to be done. Fifteen or sixteen hundred 
dollars in hand will make you feel like anoth- 
er person—give you courage, confidence and 
energy.’’ ‘ 

**You may be right, Betsey, but I could not 
bear the thought of running out the red flag 
of which you talk so lightly.’’ 

“Shall Isay coward? Are you afraid to do 
what common prudence tells you is right?” 
“T am afraid, Betsey, but am no longer faint- 
hearted. With such a brave little wife as you 
to stand by my side, I need not fear the 
world.”’ 

“One week from that day the red flag was 
hung out. When the auctioneer made up his 
accounts, he had in hand a littie over three 
thousand dollars, for which a check was filled 
out to order of Aaron Little. It came into his 
hands just at the right moment, and made 
him feel, to use his own words, “as easy as an 
old shoe.” One week later, Mrs. Little took 
the place of Mr. Hobson, as chief manager 
and cash receiver in her husband’s warehouse. 
There were some signs of rebellion among the 
clerks and shop girls at the beginning; but 
Mrs. Little had a quick, steady eye, and a 
self-reliant manner, that caused her presence 
to be felt, and make everything subservient to 
her will. It was a remarkable fact that at the 
close of the first week of her administration of 
affairs,the cash receipts were over one hun- 
dred dollars in excess of the receipts of any 
week within the previous three months. 

“Have we done more work than usual this 
week ?” she asked one after another, and the 
uniform answer was, “No.” 

Then thought the lady to herself, there has 
been foul play here. No wonder my husband 
was in trouble.” 

At the end of the next week, the sales came 
up to the same average, and at the end of the 
third week, were one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars better than before Mrs. Little undertook 

to manage the retail department. 

Whether or not there had been foul play, 








We can board for a year or two, and when you 
get all right again, return to housekeeping.”’ 


Aaron Little could never determine, but he 








was in doubt as to one thing, and that was the 
easy condition of the money market after the 
lapse of half a year. 

For fourorfive months previous to Mrs, 
Little’s administration of affairs, he was on 
the street nearly half his time, during business 
hours, engaged in the work of raising money; 
now his regular receipts had got in advance: 
of his payments, so that his balance on the 
morning of each day was usually in excess of 
the notes lifted. Of course he could give more 
attention to business; and of course ‘business 
increased and grew more profitable under the 
new system. 

By the end of the year, to use his own words, 
he was “all right.” Notso a neighbor of his, 
who, to get more capital, had taken Mr. Law- 
rence as a partner. Instead of bringing in 
ten thousand dollars, that “capitalist” was 
only able to put down three thousand, and be- 
fore the end of the year he had drawn out six 
or seven thousand, and had given notes of the 
firm for as much more, in payment of old ob- 
ligations. A failure of the house followed as 
an inevitable result. 

When the fact of the failure and the cause 
of it became known to Mr. Little, he remarked 
with a shrug: 

“Tam sorry for Mr. B., but he should have 
told his wife.’’ 

“Of what?” asked the person to whom he 
addressed the remark, 

“Of his want of more capital, and his in- 
tention to make a partner of Lawrence.” 
“What good would that have done?” 

“It might have saved him from ruin, as it 
did me.” 

“You are mysterious, Little.’’ 

“AmI? Well, in plain words, a year ago 
I was hard up for money in my business, and 
thought of taking in Lawrence. I told my wife 
about it. She said, ‘Don’t do it;’ and I didn’t. 
For her ‘Don’t do it’ was followed by sugges- 
tions as to his wife’s extravagance that 
opened my eyes. I told her at the same 
time of my embarrassments, and she set 
her bright little head to work and showed 
me the way to get out of them. Befvre this, 
I always had a poor opinion of woman’s wit 
in matters of business, but now I say to every 
man in trouble—Tell your wife!”—Orange 
Journal. 





FATHER OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


When Mr. Horsefall was murdered in open 
daylight for the crime of introducing machin- 
ery into his mill, Mr. Bronté was present at 
Heckmondwyke on the same evening at Par- 
son Robinson’s, with other gentlemen, to take 
means to hunt down the murderer. It was 
on returning from this meeting that Mr. Bronté 
was set upon by four men in black masks, with 
the intent, as they acknowledged, to kill him, 
but they began the wrong way. Being York- 
shiremen, and, as he said, very self-opinionat- 
ed, they were urged by their unconquerable 
conceit to let Mr. Bronté see what clever fel- 
lows they were, and how well they under- 
stood and could argue the great question then 
at issue between human hands and steel fin- 
gers—between capital and labor. So, having 
ordered him to stop in the middle of the road, 
they began by accusing him of being their en 
emy, and told him they were going to kill him 
out of the way, that he might do no more 
harm, and that they meant to send Parson 
Robinson after him, 

Now, a braver man never lived than this 
gaunt Irishrector. He laughed at and defied 
them. ‘Four masked and armed assassins to 
one voor unarmed parson!” he said. ‘That’s 
you: fair play is it? I have always found 
Yorkshiremen, hitherto, brave and honorable, 
even when they were mistaken. But you are 
miserable cowards; you sneak after a lonely 
man in the dark, four of you! and stop him on 
the high road to murder him, beeause he don’t 
agree with you about the value of machinery 
applied to manufactures! A pretty reason for 
killing a man, isn’t it? Suppose eight manu- 
factures were to stop you, after you had 
knocked my brains out, and give you five min- 
utes to say your prayers in and make ready 
for death, telling you that they meant to mur- 
der every one of you because you were op- 
posed to machinery! How would you like it? 
Go home, men, for shame! Go home, and get 
down on your knees, and ask God in his mer- 
cy to forgive you for contemplating so horri- 
ble a crime. I am no enemy of yours, God 
knows! I try to do my duty to you and to 
all, and you will never intimidate me from do- 
ing it by threatening to kill me.’ Then ad- 
vancing a step to the tallest man, who was ev- 
idently leader of the gang, he held out his 
hand, and said, “Come, you see I am not 
frightened. Let us shake hands and be 
friends. If ever you should need help, come 
to the Parsonage House, and you shall receive 
all I have to give. You would not be afraid 
that I should betray you, [know.” And hav- 
ing shaken hands with them all, he said sol- 
emnly, in a voice trembling with emotion: 
“My brothers, we are all sinners—let us pray.” 
So they knelt down on the dusty road, these 
intended murderers and their proposed victim, 
and the latter prayed earnestly to God to en- 
lighten their darkness, and give them hope 
and patience, loving-kindness and faith, aud 





trust in him to the end. 
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10N WORK IN OHIO: NOTES BY THE 
= WAY---No. 3. 


A gallant general, who “fought and bled 
in freedom’s sacred cause,” having most kind- 
ly made arrangements for us to speak at Ken- 
ton, we had the pleasure of occupying the 
Presbyterian’ pulpit, and addressing a large 
audience of very intelligent people. Our ef- 
fort was cordially received, and “conversions 
reported.” Having been informed that one 
of the clergy, who had partly consented to 
the use of his church, refused on learning that 
the “inevitable woman question” was to be 
presented, we at once requested that he be 
detained, and introduced at the close of the 
lecture. Accordingly the “general mustered 
his forces,” and had him in waiting. “This 
is Rev. Mr.——.” Looking up into his very 
pleasant face we inquired, “Have you decided 
sir, that we haven’t any horns, and are 
not an ogress?’ The embarassment of the 
clerical gentleman was relieved by the hear- 
ty laugh of the general, who evidently enjoy- 
ed “the situation.” 

Sidney was our next stopping place; but 
owing to a misunderstanding, caused by miss- 
ing a letter, no arrangements had been made 
for us. A few friends took the matter in hand, 
but the notice of a few hours proved insuffi- 
cient, and only a small audience greeted us. 
We had the pleasure, however, of more fully 
making the acquaintance of the competent 
post-mistress, who, with her excellent mother, 
kindly entertained us; and also of visiting 
Mrs. Miriam M. Cole at her own home. Let 
us here testify that she keeps house as admir- 
able as she makes speeches, and furthermore, 
that if the mysteries of Cushing’s Manual do 
sometimes vex her honest soul, the mixing 
of cream biscuits is something in which she 
excels. 

Five years ago the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, in New York, was urged to strike out 
the word male, from the qualifications of an 
elector. 

The eloquent Geo. Wm. Curtis, and others, 
presented this duty most forcibly, but without 
avail. Among the speeches in opposition was 
one from the delegate from Broome County, 
in which he made the interesting and pro- 
found statement that, in his eyes, no woman 
ever looked as well as when making biscuits 
in the kitchen. Of course his most logical 
(?) conclusion was, ‘“Therefore women should 
not vote.” 

For the benefit of such persons, we will 
state that Mrs. Cole can grace the kitchen, 
when necessary, as well as she does the plat- 
form. 

At Marion we made our first speech in a 
Court House. Our audience, though not 
large, was unusually enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative, and we shall expect a good report 
from there when this question comes before 
the people of this State for action. 

Going to Upper Sandusky, we made ar- 
rangements to speak in the Methodist Church ; 





but owing to a short notice, and a general | 


lack of interest in “women lecturers,” we 
again addressed the “select few,’’ most of 
whom were ladies. We soon became aware 
that there were those present who warmly 
sympathized with our views. The pastor of 
the church presented us, and was evidently 
“fayorable,’’ while his wife readily avowed 
her sympathy. The next morning a lady call- 
ed to urge us to stay and repeat our address 
that evening. Finding her an earnest and 
capable woman, we did so, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing of several more conversions 
to “the faith.’’ 

One was that of a lady who refused to go 
the first evening, fearing the topic might prove 
to be ““‘Woman’s Rights.’’ 

“You count up your converts like any old 
Methodist,” laughingly exclaimed a gentle- 
man. And why should we not, when our tri- 
als and sacrifices have been nearly as great as 
those of the old-time circuit preachers. 

Berlin Heights—a fine little town near home 
—some years ago acquired an unpleasant ce- 
lebrity in this vicinity, from a small settle- 
ment of “free-lovers’’ taking up their abode 
there, although ‘the large majority of the in- 
habitants have always been unusually upright 
and intelligent. The fanaticism of this *‘sect’’ 
having with time abated, we understand they 
are now living after the manner of other ciy- 
ilized people. Making an appointment at 
Berlin, we found only a modest audience in 
attendence, but so much interested in our 
good cause as to insist, before leaving the 
house, that the address should soon be repeat- 
ed. 

A friend informing a conservative clergy- 
man in an adjoining town of the warm recep- 
tion given our effort at “the Heights,” he re- 
plied, “Oh ycs, of course, among those free- 
lovers,” but looked rather blank when inform- 
ed that not one of that part of the community 
had been present. 

A few evenings after, we invaded the slow, 
conservative precincts of Milan, where we ex- 
pected only a. moderate audience, the expec- 
tations being realized. The Episcopal clergy- 
man introduced us, and we found our audi- 
ence very attentive in the reception of the 
truth. At the close, we were congratulated 
by those from whom we least expected even 
that much of sympathy; and the pleasant el- 
derly rector assured us that he believed the 





arguments for Woman Suffrage were unan- 
swerable. Two years ago, it was found im- 
possible to get out an audience to hear a lec- 
ture on this subject, the prejudice was so 
strong against it,so that we trust our effort 
may prove at least an “entering wedge” for a 
more liberal spirit. 

A few of the prominent citizens of Berlin 
Heights making such arrangements with us 
as enabled them to have the lecture free to 
all, we went again and addtessed a very large 
audience which manifested much sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

Northern Ohio, especially that known as the 
Western Reserve, so long the hot-bed of aboli- 
tionism, and to-day the stronghold of the Re- 
publican party in this State, evidently looks 
with great indifference upon the claims of wo- 
men. All its radicalism seems to have been 
expended on the negro. With few exceptions 
our missionary labors in this vicinity have 
been unpromising, and after all our training 
as to the superiority of the “Reservers,’’ we 
gladly left them—after speaking to the “very 
small,” though it might not be safe to affirm 
“highly appreciative’? audience which ven- 
tured out to hear us at Monroeville—for a trip 
to the southeastern part of the State. 

Leaving the cars at Janesville, we sailed 
down the Muskirgum River, with its beautiful 
hilly banks, pleasant to the eye of one from our 
level lake shore. Reaching McConnelsville, 
our place of destination, we found it dingy 
and old-fashioned in appearance, and were 
scarcely prepared for the reception given us 
by the audience. Though rather limited in 
size, our message was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and at the close most of the hearers 
came forward and arranged for a repetition 
the following evening which should be free to 
all. Learning that this had once been the 
home of Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of whom her 
townspeople are justly proud, we suspect that 
we have been reaping some of the fruits of her 
labors. 

When we find women advocating the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, itseems but natural, but 
when prominent men, trained—as ail men 
are, to the old-time belief in their own innate 
superiority and capability of successfully gov- 
erning the “weaker sex,”’—come forward, with 
such earnestness, and offer to ‘‘foot-the-bill,”’ 
that others may listen to the truth, we are al- 
most ready to endorse Gail Hamilton, when 
she says, “There is nothing so splendid as a 
splendid man,” though we half suspect that 
she wrote this, simply because somebody had 
been showing up, the “cruel device of the 
brethren.” 

The second €vening, the hall was filled, two- 
thirds of the audience being ladies, many of 
whom came forward to express their interest 
in the cause, as the audience was dispersing. 
On both evenings we were introduced by the 
Presbyterian minister, who, with his excellent 
wife, entertained us at their home during part 
of our stay. 

Trained as a Democratic Presbyterian, and 
a graduate of conservative Princeton, this 
young man is a Republican Prohibitionist, and 
we. think we may add, a Woman Suffragist 
also. 

One of the “elders” saying to him, “J shall 
not attend the lecture, for I wouldn’t counte- 
nance a woman lecturer two minutes. If she 
has ahome, why don’t she stay there ?” he ask- 
ed. “Why didn’t you stay at home; what did 
you leave the old folks for, and strike out in 
the world for yourself?” Whereupon his “el- 
dership” subsided. 

There are a goodly number of Prohibition- 
ists in McConnelsville, most of whom are also 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. It is surprising 
that all temperance men cannot see that their 
cause will never triumph, till that of woman 
has won the day. 

From this town we went to Cambridge, hav- 
ing a letter of introduction to a brother of the 
gentleman who had made the arrangements 
for us, and who had been, as we afterwards 
learned, a strong opposer to the suffrage ques- 
tion. No one inquired how “The morning” was 
expected to “Dawn,” and this gentleman, as- 
sisted by another, decided to try and raise a 
certain sum and have the address free; so they 
went galiantly to work for one of the dreadful 
“strong-minded.” 

“We are trying to raise a little money so as 
to have that lecture free, this evening,’ says 
our friend of the opposition, approaching a 
a townsman on the street. “Oh! but I don’t 
believe in women lecturers.” “All right! of 
course you don’t; but this lady is already a 
lecturer. You can’t hurt her, for she is already 
spoiled; so give us your quarter.” Our audi- 
ence was large, and for the most part atten- 
tive. At the close, among others who came 
up to be presented, was the mother of the gen- 
tleman who had so kindly arranged for us to 
to come, and the persevering “collector.”’ We 
found her one of the most earnest and enthu- 
siastic advocates of Woman Suffrage, it has 
ever been our good fortune to meet. In fact 
we found that she had sent the note which we 
saw in the Revolution last fall, asking lectur- 
ers to come to Cambridge, and which first in- 
duced us to think of visiting the place. Not 
knowing her name, it was a curious coinci- 
dence that we had at last obtained a hearing 
through the kind assistance of her sons, who, 
unawares, were carrying out the wishes of 
their mother. 





The following evening we addressed a mod- 
est audience at Barnesville, the ladies certain- 
ly being in the minority in attendance. Al- 
though a Woman Suffrage lecture was decid- 
edly an innovation in that town, our “*breth- 
ren” heard it with the utmost attention and 
appreciation, exhibiting very considerable en- 
joyment when the few “sisters” came in for 
“their share.” The next morning, four of 
these gentlemen called to request a repetition, 
two of them being ministers. 

The delay of a few days was deemed neces- 
sary,so we returned and visited our new 
friends in Cambridge; and if “grandma” and 
her daughters-in-law, both ladies of superior 
worth, did not hear enough of the “woman 
question,” it was through no fault of ours. 

Returning to Barnesville, we learned that the 
gentleman who so kindly arranged for us the 
first time had been doing his best to arouse 
an interest in the subject, so that we had the 
pleasure of addressing a good house, the ladies 
this time being well represented. Their town 
paper reports “‘conversions,” and we shall long 
remember the kind hospitality, the generous 
assistance and earnest sympathy that we re- 
ceived from the people in this beautiful por- 
tion of the State. “Thus endeth,” our mis- 
sion work for the first year. 


JANE O. DEFOREST, 
Norwa tk, O. 


HUMOROUS, 


A “time server’’—a watch. 

What isto be? Why, a verb. 

A spring bed—a bed of radishes. 

Height of coolness—top of Mount Washing- 
ton. 

What was the first bet evermade? The al- 
phabet. 

An oyster leads a placid life until he gets 
into a stew. 

A thing sometimes “brought to pass’—a 
counterfeit note. 

If thine enemy wrong thee, buy each of his 
children a drum. 

When the people “come to a stand’”’—when 
they go to the races, : 

What sort of ascent is a descent? A trip 
up, for it brings you down. 

Douglass Jerrold said: “Eve ate the apple 
that she might indulge in dress.” 

It is a paradox that you increase the value of 
a unit tenfold by adding nothing to it. 

Why is the letter L in the the word military 
like the nose? Because it stands between two 
66599? . 

An Irish editor says he can see no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed to 
become medical men. 

Why is a minister near the end of his ser- 
mon like a ragged urchin? Because he’s tow- 
ard (tor’d) his close (clothes). 

Why are washer-women the silliest of peo- 
ple? Because they put out their tubs to catch 
soft water when it rains hard. 

Why is an elephant unlike a tree? Because 
a tree leaves in the spring, and the elephant 
leaves when the menagerie does. 

“What are you digging there for?” asked a 
loiterer of three men who were digging a 
trench in the street. ‘Money, zur,’ the an- 
swer came. The man watched the operation 
until the joke got through the roots of his hair, 
and then moved on. 

Almost the only guest ever seen at the table 
of bis Holiness the Pope is a black cat whose 
“apellative derivation” is Moretto. Moretto 
even enjoys sometimes the privilege of eating 
from the same plate as his master, and of be- 
ing caressed by the august hand which dis- 
penses so many benedictions. 

A Rock County farmer recklessly publishes 
the following challenge: “I will bet $11.25 
that my hired man can take longer to go to 
harvest field, get back to dinner quicker, eat 
more, do less, and bear down harder on a pan- 
el of fence, than any other hired man within 
fifteen miles of a flagstaff in Janesville.’’ 

A laywoman in Providence, a milliner by 
trade, but nevertheless a favorite exhorter at 
the evening meetings of the elect, thus gave 
her reasons for belief in the existence of a Su- 
preme Being: “Sisters, I am just as confi- 
dent that there is a God, as I am that there 
are bonnets in Paris; and that I4now for cer- 
tain, as I yesterday received from there, a 
choice assortment of the most fashionable 
styles, which I will trim with more taste, and 
sell lower than any milliner in the city.” 

















HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 


Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly’ 


“THz SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 
$2.00 a Year. 
Send stamp for particulars to 
Ss. R. WELLS, 


389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


May 25. 2t 


FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 


A CARD. 
I have made arrangments for a business controlling 
a valuable trademark. Ladies who would like to in- 
vest their capital or labor, will please address 
MARION A SNOW, 
Weman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
June 1. 














ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rieut or SuFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
Jutia Warp Hows, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicarnson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tae WomMAN’s JouURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
ee ae with other reforms and the endless 
host of indtvidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pewe it with the same singleness of aim that marks 

he movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the watey nd spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 18 indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth oa Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 00. 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
oon Ammasoas News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork, 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 60 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon‘ 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters Ler yey | to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters ae remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Boston. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine, 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 

















DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
Siu, 1 Pemberton cseee, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved — 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
ja day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Rea] and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
_—— G. STEVENS. Mary E. ei | 
an. 21. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 

E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug 6 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASsS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 


to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 
“— Md IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES —P 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for bustness, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St: Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 

; Importers of 
8am.Layooox & sons 
ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


eS MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, é&c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON, 


Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Ow Vases, eto, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
a 7 pene oy hf rocess, taught n one es- 
~ 7 comanie Depot, 351 Wasbington —— 
ay 27. y 


FRENOH LEOTURES. 

PROF. D’EGHENT’sS 
Engagements with Families, Schools, etc., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
8} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 rremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 






Jan. 6. 














Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, 
Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granules. THE “LITTLE 
GIANT” CATHARTIC, or Multum 
in Parvo Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any 7 
taking the large, repulsive and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredien 
when we can by a careful application of chemi 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each little Purgativo keliet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in the drug shops. From their wonderful ca- 
thartic power, fn provortion to their size, people 
who have not tried them are apt to suppore that 
they are harsh or drastic in effect, but such is not 
at all the’ case, the different active medicinal prin- 
ciples of which they are composed being so har- 
monized and modified, one by the others, as to 
produce & mort searching and thore 
soa yet gemtly and Kindly opcrating 
cathartic, 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, 
upon analysis, will find in them any Calomel or 
other forms of mercury or any other mineral 
poison. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them. ‘they ope- 
rate without disturbance to the coustitution, diet, 
oroccupation, For Jaundice, Meadache, 
Constipation, Impure Flood, Pain 
in the Shoulders, Tichiness of the 
Chest, Dizzine Sour Eructations 
of the Stomach, Bad taste in 


Head, High Col. 
Unsociabiii y and 
Forebodings, take Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
In explanation of the remedial power of my Pur- 
tive Pellets over so great a variety of discases, 
F wish to say that their action upon the 
animal ecconomy is universal, nota 
gana or tissuc escaping their sana- 
ive impress. Age does not impair them; 
their sugar-couting and being enclosed in glass 
bottles preserve their virtues unimpaired for an 
length of time, in any climate, so that they are al- 
ways fresh and reliable, which is not the case 
with the pills found in the drug stores, put }y 
cheap wood or paste-board boxes. Recoilect that 
for all diseases where a Laxative, Altera- 
tive or Purgative is indicated, these little 
Pellets will give the most perfect satisfaction to 
all who use them. 
They are sold by all enterprising 
Druggists at 25 cents a bottle. 
Do not allow any druggist to induce you to 
take anything else that he may my ‘is just as 
as my Pellets because he makes a larger 
rofit on that which he recommends. If your 
Grugglet cannot supply them, enclose 25 cen's 
receive them by return mail from 
BR. ¥. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WHY WOMEN DESIRE THE FRANCHISE. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Politicians consider that a subject enters an 
important phase when it becomes publicly rec- 
ognized as a “Question.” During the last 
three years, the proposal to give votes to wo- 
man has very distinctly grown into the “Ques- 
tion of Female Suffrage.” Few of the most 
sanguine advocates of the cause would have 
ventured in 1865 to hope that by the close of 
1870 it should stand where it now obviously 
doés in public opinion, or that 134,559 persons 
should have petitioned in its behalf. The ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
that “under the law as it now stands, women 
cannot exercise the franchise,” was always 
anticipated, and has merely left the field clear 
for the open demand that such law shall be 
changed; the temporary uncertainty of the 
case having proved very useful in drawing 
forth the applications for registry of so many 
female householders and lodgers, and demon- 
strating the disputed fact, that women them- 
selves are in large numbers’ desirous of the 
franchise. It may be said that all this goes 
but a little way towards so considerable a 
change as the admission of Englishwomen to 
political rights; but if it be true, that “‘well be- 
gun is half done,” it is certain that the begin- 
ning of the work of obtaining those rights is 
little short of an earnest of final success. Such 

stones are not easily stopped, when sq far set 
rolling. 

The new Reform Bill, by lowering the fran- 
chise for men, has affected the claims of wo- 
men in several indirect ways. In the first 
place, by admitting to the exercise of political 
judgment a class whose education is confess- 
edly of the narrowest, and whose leisure to 
study politics extremely small, it has virtually 
silenced, for all future time, the two favorite 
arguments against the claims of women: that 
their understandings are weak, and their time 
too fully occupied by domestic cares, The 
most strenuous assertor of the mental and mor- 
al inferiority of women, cannot urge that the 
majority of the new voters have more power 
to understand, or more leisure to attend to 
public affairs than even the secondary class of 
lady householders; not to speak of such wo- 
men as Miss Nightingale and Mrs, Somerville, 
Miss Martineau and Miss Coutts. 

Again, by lowering the value of individual 
votes in the enlarged constituencies, the Re- 
form Bill has rendered easier the admission of 
women, and more offensive the injustice of ex- 
cluding them. 

Lastly, by identifying the duty of rate-paying 
with the right of voting in the case of men, the 
Reform Bill has made more glaring than be- 
fore the inconsistency of enforcing rates upon 
women, while refusing to them the avowedly 
corresponding right. 

At the present moment, our proper course 
appears to be this; to form committees in 
every town in England, for the purpose of di- 
recting attention to the subject, and affording 
information and aid to all friends of the cause. 
Local petitions, as numerous as possible, will 
afford the best machinery for carrying on such 
a plan; not because of their direct influence 
on the Legislature (which is notoriously in- 
commensurate with the labor of their prepara- 
tion), but from their convenience as tangible 
methods of enrolling allies and interesting new 
associates, Already, in this last Session, some 
615 petitions, with the signatures of 134,559 
men and women, were presented. The para- 
ble of the Unjust Judge will probably not be 
found inapplicable to a masculine Legislature, 
when “poor widows” (and also rich ones, and 
other single women), by their “continual com- 
ing,’’ become wearisome. Women are not pre- 
pared to break any palings, material or meta- 
phorical, albeit tney have been taunted with 
the indifference they thus betray for their 
rights; but it is just possible that keeping the 
peace and signing petitions to Parliament may 
eventually be thought almost as well to prove 
their fitness for a voice in the Legislature of 
their country. 

.Women are often asked, Why they desire 
the franchise? Have they not everything al- 
ready which they can possibly desire: person- 
al liberty, the right to hold property, and an 
amount of courtesy and chivalrous regard 
which (it is broadly hinted) they would bitter- 
ly regret were they to exchange them for 
equality of political rights? Why should those 
epicurean gods who dwell in the serene em- 
pyrean of drawing-rooms descend to meddle 
with the sordid affairs of humanity? What a 
pity and a loss it would be to the toiling world, 
could it never look up and behold afar such a 
spectacle of repose as a true lady now presents. 
We can easily dispense with more legislators; 
but what is the world to do without those 
mild Belgravian mothers, those innocent young 
“Girls of the Period,’ those magnificent 
grandes dames who are the glory of our social 
life ? 

Let us briefly answer these questions, once 
for all. We do not believe that one particle of 
womanly gertleness and dignity, nay, noteven 
the finest flavor of high-bred grace, will be lost 
when women are permitted to record their 
votes for representatives in Parliament. We 
consider the fear that it might be so among 
the idlest of chimeras. What will be lost, we 
are persuaded, will be a little of the frivolity, 


out having conscientiously weighed them, a 
little of the practice of underhand and un- 
worthy persuasion, which have been hither- 
to faults fostered in women by their position. 
Women can lose nothing, and have much to 
gain, by entering a field of nobler interests 
than has hitherto been opened to them. It 
was deemed well said of the old Roman, that 
nothing human was alien to him. It will be 
well when all women learn to feel that none 
of the wrongs and sins and sufferings of other 
women can be alien to them. The condition 
of women of the lower orders is beset with 
hardships; and it is for the very reason that a 
lady is freed from those heavy trials, that she 
should exert every power she possesses or can 
acquire, first to understand, and then, if possi- 
ble, to remedy them. How these evils are to 
be lightened; how the burdens of the poor 
toilers are to be made less intolerable; how 
wives are to be protected from brutal husbands, 
legally empowered to rob them of their earn- 
ings; how, above all, the ruin of the hapless 
thousands of lost ones is to be stopped,—how 
these things are to be done, may need more 
wisdom than all the men and women in Eng- 

land together may possess. But it is quite 

certain that if women had heretofore been rep- 

resented in Parliament, such evils and wrongs 

would never have reached, unchecked, their 

present height, and that whenever women 

are at last represented, some more earnest 

efforts will be made to arrest them. 

But it is not only for the sake of women of the 
suffering classes that we seek for female in- 
fluence on politics; nor only for that of happier 
women, whose sphere of usefulness might 
thereby be enlarged, and their lives supplied 
with nobler interests. We believe that the 
recognition of the political rights of women, 
as it will be a signal act of justice on the part 
of men, so it will also prove an act beneficial 
to them no less than to us; and that when a 
generation has passed after the change, it will 
be said, by all alike: ‘‘What did our fathers 
mean, by forbidding women to have a voice in 
politics? If it were nothing more, their influ- 
ence must always be the safest ballast to keep 
steady the Ship of State.” 

Finally—to sum up our meaning in the most 
concise terms we can find—we desire that the 
political franchise be extended to women of 
full age, possessed of {the requisite property 
qualification, for the following eight reasons: 
Reasons. 
1. Because the possession of property and 
the payment of rates being the admitted ba- 
ses of political rights in England, it is unjust 
that persons who possess such property, and 
pay such rates, should be excluded from those 
rights, unless for the clearest and gravest rea- 
sons of public interest. Such interest, how- 
ever, we believe, requires, not the exclusion, 
but the admission, of women to the franchise. 
2. Because the denial of the franchise to 
qualified women entails on the community a 
serious loss; namely, that of the legislative 
influence of a numerous class whose moral 
sense is commonly highly developed, and 
whose physical defencelessness attaches them 
peculiarly to the cause of justice and public 
order. 
3. Becausé, under a representative govern- 
ment, the interests of any non-represented 
class are confessedly liable to be misunder- 
stood and neglected ; and nothing but evidence 
that the interests of women are carefully 
weighed and faithfully guarded by the Legisla- 
ture would nullify the presumptive injustice 
of denying them representation. Such evi- 
dence, however, is not forthcoming. 
4, Because, while the natural and artificial 
disabilities of women demand in their behalf 
the special aid and protection of the State, no 
proposal has ever been made to deal with 


their perils and difficulties, nor even to re- 
lieve them of the smallest portion of the bur- 
den of taxation, which they are compelled to 
bear without sharing the privileges attached 
thereto. 
5. Because women, by the denialto them of 
the franchise, are placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage in competition for numerous offices and 
employments; especially women of the mid- 
dle-class, whose inability to vote tends exten- 
sively to deter landlords interested in politics 
from accepting them as tenants, even in cases 
where they have long conducted for their de- 
ceased male relatives the business of the farms, 
shops, &c., to whose tenure they seek to suc- 
ceed. 
6. Because the denial to women of the di- 
rect exercise of political judgment in the typ- 
ical act of citizenship has a generally injuri- 
ous influence on the minds of men as regards 
women, leading them to undervalue their 
opinions on all the graver matters of life, and 
to treat offences against them with levity, as 
committed against beings possessed only of in- 
ferior rights. 
7. Because the denial of the direct exercise 
of their judgment has a doubly injurious effect 
upon the minds of women, inclining them to 
adopt without conscientious inquiry the opin- 
ions which, they are warned, must be always 
practically inoperative: and beguiling them to 
exert through tortuous and ignoble channel 
the influence whose open and honest exercise 
has been refused. 

8. Finally, we desire the franchise for wo- 








alittle of the habit of expressing opinions with- 


men, because, while believing that men and 
women have different work to do in life, we 





weak, 
26 HEREFORD SQuARE, Lonpow, S. W. 


——— ins 
WENDEL: PHILLIPS ON THE CANVASS. 


A SWORD WHICH CUTS ON ALL SIDES. 


by Mr. Wendell Phillips on the canvass :— 


decided one Greeley never had any. 
Besides, 


year ago, and has been mainly nursed by 
them. I advise any one who means to vote 


have been made by Mr. Greeley’s friends with 
Jeff. Davis and his staff as to office and pat- 
ronage. I am perfectly certain that there is a 
distinct mutual understanding, if not a posi- 
tive contract, between them. If Horace 
Greeley enters the White House, Jeff. Davis 
will be as truly part of the adminstration as 
Seward was in Lincoln’s days. No negro can 
vote for Greeley who values his life or property 
or cares for his race. If, by a frown of Provi- 
dence, he is elected, I shall advise every South- 
ern loyalist to load the revolvers that Graut’s 
arrest of North Carolina Ku-Klux has allow- 
ed to be Jaid aside. If he is elected, let the 
negroes live in squads of fifty, whom no cow- 
ard will dare shoot down, and show no prop- 
erty after sunset. Lonely men will be shot, 
and no black will own a mule forty-eight 
hours if any rebel knows the fact. 

“As for Adams, I do not fear him—an aris- 
tocrat by birth and a democrat from perverse- 
ness—the love of money makes such a union 
possible. He is ademocrat, but afraid to con- 
fess his creed or wear its uniform. If any 
party allows him to lead it, he will lead it to 
its grave, as all the Adamses have always 
done, Old John Adam’s vanity, bigotry and 
hate of Hamilton put the federal party into 
its tomb. John Quincy Adams’s administra- 
tion was the death-blow of the Whig party, 
then called Republicans. The light which 
gilds the Adamses is that of sunset. They 
insure defeat. Chatham said Sir William 
Young’s voice was the death-knell of his 
country, The breath of an Adams’s fame has 
the chill of the charnel-house in it, Let them 
nurse their mouey-bags like timid misers, and 
allow nobler and more unselfish men, whose 
foreheads are lit by the rising sun, to help the 
world forward, undisturbed by their greedy 
ambition or their querulous crotchets. 

‘For a loyal administration, to protect the 
negro, awe the rebel, and give the workiug- 
man a chance, Grant’s little finger is worth a 
baker’s dozen of Greeley’s. Yours, 
“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


“THEY SAY---LET THEM SAY.” 


A MAN’S COMMENTS. 


Whatever may have been the significance 
of the above text, as developed by the sermon 
which followed it, in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL, and whatever may have been the 
motive of the preacher, there was a certain 
lack of real appreciation of fact manifest in the 
statements made which will be a sufficient 
excuse for reply. It is but natural that we re- 
ceive ideas and impressions from the circles 
in which we move; but, with all respect for 
the writer of the above-mentioned article, it is 
unfortunate that the surroundings of any one 
should lead her to base her observation on 
human nature on the belief that ‘‘Men are 
constantly telling women in print, in the pul- 
pit, and in the home circle, that women are 
degraded, unsexed, made unlovely, and all 
the other shocking ‘uns’ imaginable, by earn- 
ing their own living.” 

We will not deny that the above statement 
is true in some cases; but to make the broad 
assertion that, “Men are constantly telling 
women” etc., is unjust and essentially untrue. 
Men are not constantly telling women any 
such thing; but, on the other hand, most men 
commend and applaud the effurts of women 
to prepare themselves for careers of useful- 
ness “by earning their own living.” This 
statement does not imply that a majority of 
men have yet ascended to that plane of wis- 
dom from which they can appreciatingly view 
the whole question at issue, or properly decide 
as to the best measures for the advancement 
of the race; all men are not converts to Wo- 
man Suffrage ; but there is enough of manhood 
and common sense in our sex to appreciate 
the earnest effort made by many women to 
rise to a condition of independence in matters 
of labor and business. 

On the other hand, it is the common criti- 
cism made by men, “in print, in the pulpit, 
and in the home circle,” that women fail in 
the great mission of life, when, “waiting for 
something to turn up” in the shape of an offer 
of marriage and subsequent imagined freedom 
from labor, they do not apply themselves to 
the various avocations in which they may en- 
gage so as to be prepared for “‘earning their 
own living.’’ Let us be just in this matter; 
granted that men, in a majority of cases, do 





consider Greeley a secession candi- 
date. I believe the plot to nominate him was 
hatched by southern white rebels more than a 


for him to find out first what agreements 


not understand or fully appreciate the proper 
sphere and rights of woman; it does not by 
any means follow that men are so lost to 
every sense of justice or propriety that the 
newspapers, the pulpit and the home circle 
“constantly”? teem with assertions that “‘wo- 


still hold that, in the choice of political repre- | men are degraded, unsexed made unlovely,” 
sentatives, they have the same task to accom- | etc., for the reasons urged. 

plish; namely, the joint election of a Senate 
which shall guard with epual care the rights | given that the present writing takesissue. It 
of both sexes, and which shall embody in its | is that spirit inculcated in the whole sermon, 
laws that true Justice which shall approve | that indescribable air of the assumed vast infe- 
itself not only to the strong, but also to the | riority of man to woman—wherein the man 


But it is not so much with the quotation 


is described as a “rich, simpering dolt.””’ “A 
man (or an apology for one)’’ etc., that pro- 
vokes a protest. For instance, our preacher 
says :— 

If, in our social and business relations with 
these heroes, we saw any evidences of a life 


The following is a part of a letter written | pure and exalted, free from all petty mean- 


nesses, a striving after the divine living or 
even a faint attempt to better ourselves or our 


“You know I am neither a Republican nor neighbors, we might be willing to sacrifice 
a Grapt man. Whom I shall vote for, or| ourselves in the almost vain effort to 
} yy At oe vote at all, I do not know. 
ut certainly, as against Greeley, I am for | er of the many blanks that 
Grant. We have had ove Andy Johnson; I — = Se eee 
will not run the risk of getting another in 
Horace Greeley. I want a man with some 


charming (in their eyes), and thus draw anoth- 


lottery. 

Are we then to accept the unavoidable de- 
duction that, in the great mass of men, there 
are no “evidences of a life pure and exalted, 
free from all petty meannesses,”’ etc? Let us 
congratulate ourselves that our experience has 
opened to us a different and a brighter view of 
man’s nature and life. 

**To err is human ; to forgive, divine.’’ Pos- 
sibly those who believe in the sentiments crit- 
icized will urge that reform, and not forgive- 
ness, is what is required among the men. But 
it must not be forgotten that to err is human, 
and it is hardly in the range of possibilities 
that absolute perfection will be found in the 
sterner sex, especially when judged from the 
stand-point assumed by our preacher. A just- 
ly famous reformer said, a few days ago, that 
he was much pleased to hear his daughter say 
she “could not afford to be married.” This 
remark might well be used by the reformer’s 
son, had he one; for, instead of the mass of 
the men seeing anything so horrid or objec- 
tionable in an effort on the part of woman to 
earn “her own living,” the general, and, it 
must be admitted, just, charge is, that the 
women do not sufficiently realize the impor- 
tance of preparing for life’s duties, but live as 
though the only object of any labor on their 
part was to assist them to exist until the “day 
of promise” shall come, when they may “draw 
another of the many blanks that crowd the 
famous lottery.’’ Let woman take her place 
in the ranks ot those whose aim it is to per- 
fect themselves in the departments of labor to 
which their life work is given, and she will re- 
ceive the praise of all men whose favorable 
cpinion is worth the possession; then, if she 
choose to accept the protection of man, she 
will have made herself doubly fitted to become 
his help-meet, and doubly prepared to appre- 
ciate and solve the various practical problems 
of life; but, if she choose to walk by herself in 
the pathway of life, she will still be prepared 
to enter more fully into the realities of exist- 
ence, and ready to comprehend and appreci- 
ate the condition of those around her. 

YMLA, 


——— 


THE BASIS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Declaration of Independence. 


‘All men are created equal.” 
“Governments are instituted among men.” 
“It is the right of the people to alter or to 
change it.” 
“ Mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the form to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evince a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security.” 
Men, the plural of man. 
Man, a human being; mankind. 
Mankind, the race or species of human be- 
ings,—humanity. Assume their own proper 
place, guaranteed by the Constitution, ac- 
knowledged in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and expressly told therein that is their 
duty. : é 
Constitution of the United States. 
“We, the people of the United States.” 
ARTICLE 2. 
“The House of Kepresentatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States. 
ARTICLE 10. 
“Powers reserved to the people.’ 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 


People, a nation; the body of persons or in- 
habitants in a community. 

Person, an individual, a human being. 

If women are human beings, all they need 
do is to assert their own rights instead of pe- 
titioning or praying any Hon. Body to grant 
them. 


The abolition of capital punishment in Iowa 
was received with general approbation. The 
sheriff of Story County, feeling greatly reliev- 
ed by not having to hang one George Stanley, 
sent the rope which he had prepared, to Gov- 
ernor Carpenter, by express. It had been all 
fixed ready for use, before the law was re- 
pealed; and when Stanley was transferred for 
life to the Penitentiary, the sheriff sent the 
rope to the Governor who signed the bill for- 
bidding legal murder in Iowa. The death cord 
is a stout half-inch rope, with a slip noose of 
leather, and looks as if it could shut off the 
necessary amount of vitality to constitute a 
man alive animal, in proper and legal style. 
The Governor intends to send it to the State 
Historical Society. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Aldine for June contains three full 
page original Illustrations of ‘‘American For- 
est Scenery, by Moran, Nehlig, and Hows, 
Moran has selected the primitive forest, and 
given us a glimpse of its wildness and gran- 
deur. Neblig has given us sunny openings, 
roofed with foliage, draped with vines, carpet- 
ed with flowers and moss. His subject is 
Campbell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming.’”’ Hows 
has selected the forests of the Adirondacks, 
the pines of the Racquette. Contents: “Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Brother and Father,’ by Janu- 
ary Searle; “On an Island,” a simple and pa- 
thetic story, by Caroline Cheesebro’; “An Ill 
Wind,” a graceful sketch, by Leslie Malbone; 
“The Fate of the Hassans,” a matter-of-fact 
ghost story, by Clara Guernsey ; and “Fancie’s 
Farewell,’ an imaginative fantasy, by Lolly 
Dinks’s Mother. Dr. T. M. Coan gives us “A 
Glimpse at Ireland,’’ W. W. Bailey contributes 
a pleasant paper on “Marsh and Pond Flow- 
ers,” and Erastus South gossips about ‘“‘An 
Art Musée in America.’ As usual it excells 
in illustrations, 

FIRESIDE SCIENCE. By James R. Nichols, 


M. D., author of “Chemistry of the Farm 
and the Sea.” Hurd & Houghton. 


The ‘Science that everybody ought to know, 
and would be interested in knowing. Simple 
things not understood, but easily explained, so 
that the world itself is worth more to a think- 
ing person, when such a book as this is read. 
The facts have relation to health, the arts, 
agriculture, domestic economy; and, being 
presented in brief essays, are easily read, and 
are entertaining as well as useful. 


The June number of Scribner’s Monthly 
contains Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s lecture on 
“Schools of Journalism,” Mr. Warner’s pa- 
per, the sixth of the “Back-log Studies,” which 
treats of the drama and social reforms, and 
Mr. W. F. Stillman’s sketch of the English art 
reformer, Fred. Madox Brown. James Rich- 
ardson’s finely illustrated narrative of a trip 
from Washington to Niagara is concluded. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s criticism of Mr. Lowell’s 
prose writings is continued. “The City of 
Warwick” and “The Advance of Population 
in the United States,” are titles of other arti- 
cles. The poetry is by Harriet McEwen Kim- 
ball, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mary L. Ritter 
and Laura W. Ledyard. For sale by Messrs. 
A. Williams & Co. 


The Week comes to us now in a new form, 
much more convenient than its former one. It 
is well filled with selections from the current 
newspaper discussions of public questions, the 
chapters of a serial story and valuable news in 
the departments of literature, music, art, sci- 
ence, etc. Messrs. Holt and Williams are 
the publishers. 


Women Helpers in the Church, edited by 
William Welsh (Lippincott), is a series of in- 
teresting narratives illustrating the religious 
influence of devout and devoted women in 
the domestic missionary operations of the 
Episcopal Church. They were collected un- 
der the supervision of the late Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, and, after his death, were published by 
the present editor in one of the religious peri- 
odicals of the day. In consequence of the fa- 
vorable reception which was accorded to them 
throughout the Church, they are now issued 
in a more permanent form, and will doubtless 
attract attention in religious circles. 








YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 
SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 


June 8, bt BrisTOL, Pa. § 





BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well ea 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please call at the 
JOURNAL Orricx, Thursday afternoons, between 2 
and 8, or address : 


M. A. SNOW, 
, Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 





BOSTON. 
June 8, Bt 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
— FOR— 
REED ORGANS, 
et ee $2.50, 


Is so wu: iversally regarded as a Standard Method 
that an advertisement is only needed as a reminder. 
The music is so attractive that tbe student will re- 
tain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after finishing. the 
instructive course, 

A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY aN RDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schoittische, and DOLLY 
VAKDEN Waltz. Each piece 60 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD for the CORNET 
Price, $1.50, 

Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 

the world may easily accomplish it by taking up the 

practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 

of this excellent method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 
00 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 
$2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 full gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.,.New Yorke. 
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